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THE RUSSIAN SKETCH-BOOK. 



THE PRISONER OF THE 

CAUCASUS. 



It was two o^clock in the morning. Three 
civilians and an officer were seated round a 
gambling table in a meanly furnished apart- 
ment, though in one of the first hotels in 
St. Petersburgh. 

Clouds of smoke filled the room, and 
were escaping in oblique columns by an 
open window. Two long rows of figures in 
^cfialk were traced on the table. 

id 
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The officer held the bank against the 
other three players, and his losings must 
have been considerable, as there were no 
figures on his side of the table ; he looked 
excited and agitated. 

He swallowed a bumper of champagne to 
brace his nerves and restore his courage, 
drew a queen of hearts from the pack he 
held in his hands, and placing it with a 
smile on the table, called out : 

** Three thousand roubles." 

A moment aiter the queen lost, and the 
seven which he next drew and substituted, 
shared the same fate. 

" I have had enough,^' he exclaimed, ris- 
ing from the table, and throwing down his 
cards ; his opponents summed up their 
winnings, and one of them said in a drj 
tone : — 

" You owe us forty thousand roubles/' 

" Forty thousand roubles,^' said the of- 
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ficer ; ** very well." He took up his hat> sa- 
luted the company and withdrew. 

The mild air of a beautiful night pre- 
vented his feeling the effects of the wine 
he had drunk ; he hummed a gay tune ; re- 
turned home, hastened to bed and imme- 
diately fell asleep. 

His rest was agitated, and his dreams 
frightful ; as he slept a leaden weight seemed 
to oppress his chest ; his head throbbed as 
if it would burst, and the words *^ Forty 
thousand roubles," escaped hitn, as he opened 
his eyes. 

A hollow groan burst from his lips ; he 
sprung from his bed, paced hurriedly 
through the chamber, tossed about the fur- 
niture, opened the window to get air, and 
unable to rest, dressed himself, and hastened 
into the street. 

His steps mechanically led him as his 
thoughts governed them, and he found him- 
B 2 
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^elf in the apartment of his brother oflScer 
and friend Kapline ; throwing himself into 
his arms he exclaimed : — 

" I am ruined, I have lost forty thousand 
roubles ; it is as much as I can do to realize 
that sum, if I sell all I possess." — He then 

related the occurrences of the preceding 
evening 

" You have been playing with noted shar- 
pers," said Kapline, " you have been robbed ; 
you owe nothing ; it would be folly to 
annoy yourself about it. Do me the 
favor to kick the scoundrels in to the street, 
if they have the assurance to call on 

you." 

The words, " you owe nothing," for one 
short moment removed the weight from the 
mind of Goloubkoff, he felt the relief which 
a sick man often experiences in the stage of 
disease preceding dissolution. 

When misfortune with its iron hand over- 
takes and presses upon its victim, in the 
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prostrations of his energies and the horror 
with which he is seized, any meaDS of 
escaping, appear at first sight just and 
practicable ; especially if supplied by a 
friend. 

It is only when we have become acquainted 
with the extent of our disasters and re- 
flected upon then>„ that we feel within us the 
power of surmounting them, and listen to 
the voice of honor. GoloubkoflF's grasp on 
the straw was but momentary ; he saw im- 
mediately that the advice of Kapline, die* 
tated by friendly motives, would not stand 
the test of trial by the law of honor. 

** I have lost," said he, " and must pay ; 
I should have taken their money had I won ; 
if I have been a dupe, the worse for myself."- 

His friend in vain sought to combat his 
noble resolve. 

" I would not have," he said, " the shadow 
of a doubt attached to my reputation ; I will 
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never put in in the power of a sharper to 
say * you are a robber ' — ^I will pay." 

This resolution restored him to equani- 
mity, which was howeyer deeply tinged 
with melancholy. 

'' Retaining honpr/^ said he to himself, 
" I save everything/' 

On his return home, he found his creditors 
installed in his apartments ; he satisfied 
their immediate demands by giving them bills 
at short dates. The sacrifice of nearly the 
whole of his fortune eased his spirit, and the 
prospect of poverty did not overcome him or 
deprive him of hope. 

Like all persons of strongly organized 
mind, he meditated repairing the evil as 
soon as it had occurred, and it being a prin- 
ciple with him to give as little time as pos- 
sible to vain regrets, his thoughts were 
chiefly directed to finding means to promote 
his future interests. 
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He remembered that an officer of his regi- 
ment, who had been ordered to join the army 
of the Caucasus, being detained bj unfore- 
seen' circumstances* had not jet taken his 
departure ; he immediately went to him and 
asked him to exchange. 

Such an application coming from a man 
less beloved and esteemed than Goloubkoff 
was, would have been refused by the person 
to whom it was addressed. The service in 
the Caucasus though a kind of exile^ and 
highly dangerous^ is of such nature, that if a 
man survive, he is sure to obtain promotion 
or a decoration, advantages which soldiers, 
jealous of honour, do not easily for^o ;• 
Goloubkoff was willing to die, if such should 
be his fate ;' and his comrade perceiving that 
he desired to drown the memory of a mighty 
grief, complied with his request. 

His preparations were soon made, and he 
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had resolution enough to conceal his mis- 
fortune from every eye save Eapline's. 

He sold what property he had in St. 
Fetersburgh, and went to implore the bless- 
ing of his mother who was in the country. 

This much respected lady lived alone in 
retirement on her property, having but one 
object of affection in life^ her son, upon 
whom all her hopes centered. Ooloubkoff 
on reaching her abode^ threw himself into 
her arms and confessed his losses. She 
wept» but uttered no reproach. 

" God giveth, and God taketh away/' said 
she ; ** but one misfortune is sufficient ; why 
look for others ! why go to the Caucasus ? 
The dangers of that service are great, and 
promotion uncertain. Leave the army, live 
with me, I have sufficient for both ; be the 
comfort of my old age, I shall consider your 
losses amply compensated, by the pleasure 
of having you at my side.'' 
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" You are too good mother/' replied Go- 
loubkoff, ** in pardoning my faulty for I can 
never forgive myself; but I must make 
atonement ; idleness would rendwtiie bur- 
then insupportable. Active service can 
alone divert my grief,'' 

" You are unhappy my son ; you will be 
still more so on the field of battle. Think 
of my sorrow should I lose you." 

" Fortutie smiles on brave hearts/' 

'^ By tempting her we make her an enemy. 
You will pray for me to God ?" 

Madam Goloubkoff knowing her son's cha- 
racter, no longer opposed bis determination ; 
she thought but of paying the debt incurred, 
which she looked upon as one which must be 
held binding. She had the delicacy to avoid 
recurring to the subject, and she concealed 
the measures she determined to take. 

He felt the silence more deeply than he 
would have done the severest reproaches ; 
B 5 
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twenty times did he turn the conversation 
to the loss he had sustained, and to the 
despair to which he was a prey, without 
inducing her to give an opinion. The love 
of her son was her sole treasure ; she knew 
his heart well, and her present conduct, 
though it increased the devotion she inspired, 
certainly increased also his remorse. 

He saw the serenity which reigned on her 
countenance, whilst his heart was torn with 
regret, took her hand and bathed it with 
tears. 

"My son,'^ she said, "your loss afflicts 
you so much that it is useless for me to add 
to your regrets. I no longer oppose your 
going ; follow your star, and may it soon 
restore you to my arms. You have no 
father, it is for me to replace him ; he would 
not perhaps have withstood your purpose." 

Yes mother, I must go ; sooner or later 
my misfortune will be known, there are some 
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who will rejoice at it : my departure will at 
least free me from the railing of the world/' 

" I know no one who will feel pleasure in 
our misfortune ; and if there were such, the 
alternative of confronting death to buy their 
silence is too high a penalty/' 

A fortnight after this conversation, Goloub- 
koff joined the division of the army of the 
Caucasus ; it had quitted its cantonments, 
and plunged into the mountains of Daghestan 
which it was allowed to occupy without a 
blow, it then marched upon Dargo, the last 
place of abode of Schamyl, where it hoped 
to find his military stores and destroy them. 

The young officers were lulled into se- 
curity by their first success. They called 
the immobility of the enemy who might 
have crushed them, either at Mitchikal, or 
at the gates of Andy, weakness ; this appa- 
rent and momentary success however, en- 
tailed terrible retaliation. 
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Those who were acquainted with war> 
saw that it was but the commencement oi a 
mighty struggle, where every foot of ground 
was to be purchased by the life of a brave 
soldier. 

The army had scarcely penetrated the 
forest^ once before so fatal to it» than it 
found itself compelled to carry every barrier 
at the bayonet's point, to attack every tree 
in succession, for the forest was alive with 
armed men prepared to hurl back the inso* 
lent invaders, who undertook to subjugate a 
virgin soil. 

The enemy had awaited but the arrival 
of the Russian convoys, to pounce upon the 
prey it so much coveted, and that spot be- 
came the scene of a dreadful conflict. 

Goloubkoff fought after a fashion of his 
own ; he had substituted his cavalry sabre 
for the Circassian sword, which the Russia 
officers use in preference to their own, in 
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a country where steel is so important a 
weapon of war. The perfect manner in 
which he handled this arm, using the point 
more than the edge, parrying, thrusting, 
warding off blows by the guard, or avoiding 
them by his active movements, drew all eyes 
upon him, and gained him the admiration 
of the Circassians themselves. 

In vain did they single him out, and rush 
upoL him, dagger in hand ; his sword kept 
them at bay, or sacrificed them on the spot 
before they could reach him. 

He had opened his way through the dead 
and dying who had fallen around him, and 
gained a position whence he was able to look 
upon the field of battle. 

He perceived immediately that General 
Passek was in the thickest of the mele, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and fighting like a 
demon. Goloubkoff flew to his assistance, 
crying out, "Follow me;" but he had no 
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followers left. Alone he made his way to 
the General, catting down the Circassians 
who were in his path ; just as he reached 
him, he saw him drop dead at his feet. His 
own sword fell from his hands at the sight. 

\Ia it you, Passek ?" he mournfully ex- 
claimed, throwing himself upon the body. 
Tears gushed from his eyes ; he sought for 
his weapon to avenge the death ; but his 
arms were tied — he was a prisoner. 

The Circassians cut off the head of General 
Passek, and bore it with them in triumph. 

« Kill me— kill me," said Goloubkoff. 

A savage cry of joy and exultation was 
the reply of the mountaineers. Such of the 
Russians as escaped the carnage were forced 
to retreat, leaving part of the convoy in the 
hands of the Circassians. 

" No hope,'' cried Goloubkoff ; "a prisoner 
1 2^m, and must remain.'' 

How did he envy the cold, inanimate 
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bodies around him. The Circassians carried 
oflF their own dead, leaving the Russian 
corpses as a barricade. They assembled 
their prisoners, who were some thousands in 
number: Goloubkoff, as senior officer in 
rank, was treated with great distinction. 
A mountaineer brought him his sword, whilst 
they pointed him out to one another, and 
boasted of his skill, address, and courage. 

The prisoners were divided into small 
groups, conducted to the different (wulsy or 
villages, and distributed among the houses 
of the inhabitants, who were to guard them 
and employ them in work. 

The soldiers were put in irons ; Goloub- 
koflf was guarded by two armed mountaineers, 
and lodged at the house of one of the elders 
in an aoul tscheschenne, hostile to Russia. 

The ravages of war met his eye on every 
side ; fields and villages devastated and 
depopulated stretched around, whilst old 
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moD, children, and women alone were to be 
seen scattered over them, who loaded the 
Russians with imprecations, and uttered 
cries of joy. 

The Russian soldier, terrible in battle, is 
submissive and gentle when disarmed. His 
resignation and cheerfulness exhaust the 
vengeance of his enemy. Ingenious, mild, 
obliging, and indeiatigable in toil, he easily 
succeeds in pleasing his masters. The Cir- 
cassian on his side, too brave to be ungene- 
rous, rarely ill-treats his prisoner, and if the 
habits of the Russian were not so diverse 
from those of the mountaineer, he would 
suffer little from imprisonment ; but the 
sobriety of the Circassian is proverbial, and 
his food, consisting principally of rice and 
mare's milk, is unpalatable to the Russian. 
Mutton and wine are reserved for the oflBicer 
who can pay for them. 

The old mountaineer who had offered hos* 
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pitality to Goloubkoff spoke Russian, and re- 
specting the valor of his guest, was soon 
on a footing of familiarity with him. He 
coaversed with him concerning the injustice 
of the war which the Russians were waging 
against his countrymen. 

" Why do you inflict upon us your civi- 
lization V said he " We have seen it near 
enough; diuring a short period we ad- 
mitted your superiority ; but we perceived 
we wore better off as your enemies than as 
your friends. Your system is not worth ours, 
you call us brigands, and yourselves chris- 
tians ; but if you do not kill, you steal, 
and your employes have the vices of rob- 
bers, whilst they want the virtues of bri- 
gands. 

" So long as they sell us powder and ball, 
we have much to gain by fighting, and every 
thing to lose by submitting to you. Your 
luxury does not tempt us. Your Bible is a 
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lying book, for jou do nothing that it com^ 
mandsyou. We were happy before you 
came hither to tell us we were rebels, and 
that you purposed our subjection. Do you 
see the mountains 1 your foot is not made 
to press them ; and you will leave your 
bones upon them/^ 

News soon arrived from the army ; they 
told of the successes of the Circassians, Wo- 
rontzof had escaped as by a miracle, and 
the number of Russian prisoners, was so 
great, that Goloubkoff abandoned all hope 
of being exchanged. 

He studied the customs of this country so 
favoured by nature, and so rich in primeval 
fertility. He was struck by the absence of 
all religions ; but the foundacion of a united 
and strong government appeared to him, to 
furnish a new era for this people. 

Sehamyl was by degrees succeeding in 
imitiDg the population of the different vil- 
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lages in one common bond of patriotism, 
and of hatred against their oppressors. He 
saw that Russia would have to struggle long 
before she succeeded in her purpose. He 
remembered the denouement of the poem of 
Poushkine, dreamt of some female hand 
which was to effect his liberation, and 
waited in expectation. 
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CHAPTER II 



Mademoiselle Aladieff was seated one 
morning early, in her saloon, amusing her- 
self in painting. Her father entered the 
room, and seeing his daughter occupied, ap- 
proached gently on tiptoe, placed himself 
behind her chair, and stood some minutes 
examining her performance. The picture 
represented the head of a Saint ; the eyes 
were raised to^heaven, the face wore a bushy 
beard, and a circle of glory beamed round 
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the head : the painting would have been 
good but it wanted expression that 
was left for her master to add. The young 
girl was between seventeen and eighteen 
years of age, her face was oval, her cheeks 
plump and rosy, her eyes black and spark- 
ling. The father looked young and fresh, 
notwithstanding that he had several grown 
up children, but though he was one of the 
richest men in Russia he was dressed in a 
slovenly manner ; his soiled coat, uncombed 
hair, and crumpled linen, bespoke careless- 
ness unbecoming a gentleman. 

After having complimented his daughter 
on her application and performance, he 
kissed her on the forehead and was about to 
leave the room, when Pauline stopped him, 
saying she wished to speak to him. Mr. 
Aladieff seated himself on the sofa, and she 
thus continued — 

" Is what you told us last night true, 
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papa, that you have realized by your busi- 
ness, 200,000 roubles more than you ex- 
pected r 

The father gave a nod of assent, and 
murmured an indistinct •* Yes !'' 

" Shall I have none of that money V* 
added Pauline. 

" Have you not everything you can wish 
for ? you are too young to wear jewels, and 
we have plenty of time yet to think of your 
trousseau'* 

" That is not the subject of my thoughts/' 

''Ah I I guess you are going to speak 
about your horse ; )^ou shall have it, when 
we go into the country.*' 

Mademoiselle Pauline shook her head, and 
replied — 

'' I want you papa to do a good action, it 
will bring you luck, and you will make more 
another time.'' 

'' I have no faith in these good actions of 
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yours. All those which I have hitherto 
performed at your request, have turned out 
so badly that I have become disgusted/' 

*' Ob, this time it is no impostor, but a 
brave and worthy young man, an officer in 
the guards, a prisoner of Schamyl's who 
only asks 15,000 roubles for his ransom. A 
subscription has been opened, and I hope 
papa you will give the whole sum.'' 
" How did you learn all this V 
''From my cousin Kapline, who takes 
great interest in the officer, as he was in the 
same regiment with him. He fought like a 
lion, and would not have been taken prisoner, 
but that he wished to embrace the body of 
General Passek." 

'' That is a political a£fair ; I have nothing 
to do with it." 

" Not at all, papa ; — ^it is a private affair 
set on foot by the friends of the prisoner." 
" In that case," said the fiiither, «< it does 
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not concern us, and they can do very well 
without us ; consider that Government — 

that his comrades — Shamyl '^ 

At this moment Madame Aladieff entered 
the room, and being informed of the strange 
notion of her daughter, contrary to her 
usual custom, and to the astonishment of 
Pauline herself, sided with her. She repre- 
sented to her husband that it was a noble 
action to come forward in so patriotic an 
affaii ; that it gave him an opportunity of 
pleasing the Emperor, of gaining notoriety 
of making the world forgive him his good 
fortune, which hitherto had created for him 
more enemies than friends. She added that 
it was an excellent opportunity to distin- 
guish himself, and that it might lead to his 
being named chamberlain, an honour which 
he had so long coveted. 

Aladieff half won over by his daughter, 
could not resist the arguments of his wife. 
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He promised to see Kapline, to make en- 
quiries about the business, and to consult 
the chamberiain Eordeieff who was his Men- 
tor and guide in all public actions ; and this 
business appeared to him to be (^ a highly 
diplomatic character. 

As he was about to leave the house, Ki^ 
line arrived, having heard from Pauline the 
success of her request, and the favourable 
disposition of his uncle, be added that they 
must make haste, if they did not wish to be 
forestalled by others. He had just seen the 
iist covered with signatures, and there were 
now but 10,000 roubles wanting to complete 
the sum. It was useless he added to let the 
affair transpire ; that good actions bring 
forth their fruit in silence — that chamber- 
lain Eord6ief was not competent to give an 
opinion on military matters, and that he 
would himself do all that was necessary. 

VOL. II. c 
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'' Decide then/' said Madame Aladi^ to 
her husband. 

« Do not beeitate father/' cried the 
daughter. 

The lather went for the ten thousand 
roubles, and gave them to his nephew, who, 
impatient at knowing that his friend's ran- 
som was ready, hastened to pay in the sum 
on the part of an anonymous friend. 

The details of the last campaign in the 
Caucasus were the general topic of conversa- 
tion in St. Fetersburgh ; details whksh had 
been brought by an aide-de-camp of the 
General's and had been spread with wonder- 
ful celerity over the city. 

The news of the capture of Dargo, pro- 
duced however the effect which might have 
been caused by the tidings oi a xeverse, for 
a number of families had been placed in 
mourning ; complaints were everywhere 
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heard ; and Count Worontzof was accused 
of culpable negligence and useless temerity. 

The army declared that Napokanism was 
ruining Russia, for there was no man capa- 
ble of imitating the strategy of the great 
captain ; that it was madness to go in quest 
of an enemy's capital in a country which 
had none, and where every rock would yield 
a shelter and a home to Schamyl — that it 
was criminal to sacrifice thousands of soldiers 
for the possession of a few miserable hovels^ 
which they could not even hold. 

But it shortly transpired that the plan of 
the campaign had been traced by the Em- 
peror himself, who to stop all comments, con- 
i€xed the title of Prince on the conqueror of 
Dargo ; thus giving his subjects a hint^ as 
to how they were to judge the campaign, and 
as to how li was to be discussed and appre- 
ciated. 

2 
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The tactitians became silent, and parents 
dried their tears. 

Condemned to canvass isolated facts, and 
personal occurrences, they deplored the death 
of Passek as a public calamity, for his mili- 
tary habits had gained him many admirers, 
and he had had a brilliant career in perspec- 
tive. The name of Goloubkoff was naturally 
mentioned in conjunction with his, and 
passed from mouth to mouth. Government 
had refused to ransom prisoners in order to 
prevent an increase in the number, but pri- 
vate parties were encouraged to supply its 
place. 

The news that the subscription to liberate 
Goloubkoff had been completed and the sum 
forwarded, caused both surprise, and satis- 
faction. 

Some weeks after the ransom was sent* 
Goloubkoff, was set at liberty and obtained 
permission to return to St Fetersburgh* 
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His first anxiety was to hasten to see his 
mother. As he wished to spare her any vio- 
lent emotion, he concealed the history of his 
adventure. Removed as she was from the 
great world, and out of the way of hearing 
news, he had no difficulty in persuading her, 
that the war in the Caucasus was but a series 
of marches and counter- marches, diversified 
with an occasional skirmish, in which the 
Russians had continually the advantage, 
the mountaineers having no artillery, and 
not knowing the use of it. But his mother's 
credulity, awakened shame at his untruth, 
and at length made him feel so great repug- 
nance in deceiving her whom he loved better 
than anything in the world, that he could 
not help in the end opening his heart. He ^ 
confessed all the dangers he had endured. 
The pleasure of knowing that her son was ^ 
unharmed, dissipated her grief; she wished 
to satisfy herself with her own eyes that he 
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was really weU and safe as he said, and was 
not again deceiving h^, and when she ascer- 
tained that he had no wound, she loaded 
him with caresses, and made him solemnly 
swear by all he held dearest, never to return 
to the Caucasus. 



Oo}oubkoff experienced great disapoint- 
ment on his return to St. Petersburgh to 
find that his name had been omitted in the 
list of promotions. Although such was a 
general rule as regarded prisoners, he 
counted upon an exception in his own fitvor ; 
but he soon found compensation in the re- 
ception in society, which sometimes in St. 
Petersbuigh ventures to distinguish men of 
merit, who for some reason or another, ge- 
nerally of a Yestj insignificant nature, may 
be neglected by government. One thing 
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cailsed him utieasinefls, he could fioi tell how 
his mossoOL had been paid, he knew that hid 
comrades bad subscribed a portion, \Mt the 
part the Aladieffs had acted in the 
biisin^ss was not ment^ned, and something 
told him there was a secret. Ea^^ine he 
knew had played a prominent port in the 
matter, and the mysterious airs he gave him- 
self, when the a£Gur was mentioned, much 
annoyed Goloubkoff. 

One night when there was a ball at Ge- 
neral S-^-^'s^ Eapline Bokei him to be his 
vis-d^f and as he had no partner, oflfored 
to introduce him to his cousin. Made- 
moiselle Aladi^ blushed at hearing Go- 
loubkoff's name^ and looked at him in as- 
tonishment ; but as he had been accustomed 
ance his return, to cause sensation in so- 
ciety, he did not pay much attention to 1^ 
indication of it ; eren when the hand of the 
young girl trembled in his own, he pre« 
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served his scmgfroid^ and spoke on indifiep- 
ent subjects, to which Made^® Aladieff an- 
swered with an air of abstraction. 

'' Tour cousin is a strange giii,'' said 
Ooloubkofif to Eapline, after he had led his 
partner to her seat, and rejoined his friend, 
'' Is she always so T Tou speak to her on one 
subject, and she answers on another/^ 

^But apart from that; how dkl you 
find her?'' 

" Very absent — Is she in love T 

" She may be so ; — but you have not an- 
swered my question. What do you think of 
herr 

*' I have not paid much attention to her.'' 

•^ That is very wrong of you ; for she it 
is who ransomed you fix>m Schamyl.^' 

^^ Tou are laughing at me, and must 
think me very credulous*" 

" I state a fact, I assure you : we had 
collected five thousand roubles, and she gave 
the remainder." 
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*' But why t she did not know me. Is 
she then mistress of her own fortune T 

" It was a caprice on her part, and her 
father gratified it/' 

*' Had you nothing to say to it r 

" I may have dropt a hint/' 

" You will drop no more such. Could you 
not as well have left me in the hands of 
Schamyl T 

" You were then very partial to him V 

^* I would rather a thousand times have 
remained a prisoner for life, than owe my 
liberty to a stranger/' 

"You would have preferred being the 
slave of a barbarian, to being the captive of 
my cousin ? A very pretty compliment, 
truly ; but comfort yourself, she will exact 
no service from you/' 

" I must restore the money at any sacri- 
fice. And what was the father's object ! 
c 5 
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Do you wish to make me believe that people 
do good to oblige strangers T 

" As to the father — that is another affair, 
and between you and me, be it said " 

** Say on, for goodness sake ; I am listen- 
ing. The father " 

" You will betray me." 

^'A gossip like you to fear being be- 
trayed/' 

" Qossip ? Not so much as you think : 
have I as yet breathed a word on the sub- 
ject?" 

" No ; you have only more than hinted 
it. But what did the father wish V 

*' I laugh when I think of it. The poor 
devil wished for a chamberlain's key; he 
fancied he was doing so great a servit^ to 
the state in procuring your ransom, that he 
would have immediately secured the entre 
at court.'' 
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Goloubkoff reproached his firiend for the 
delicate position in which he had placed him ; 
but Eapline conld not comprehend his sus- 
ceptibility, and thought it quite natural that 
those who have much should give to those 
who have nothing. He offered, by way of 
easing Goloubkoff's scruples, to present him 
to his unde. 

Gdoubkoff did not wish to call empty- 
handed, and as he had not ten thousand 
roubles at his command, he wished at least 
to get the chamberlain's key. 

Next morning he solicited an audience of 
the Hereditary Grand Duke, and as the Tzar- 
ovitoh was colonel of his regiment, knew him 
personally, and esteemed him, he met a 
cordial reception.* 

Goloubkoff told his Imperial Highness that 
he knew he had no claim to reward since he 
had been unfortunate enough to fall into the 
enemy's hands^ and had simply done his 
duty. 
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The Grand Duke interrupted him, and 
thanked him for giving him an opportunity 
of personally assuring him that his conduct 
during the whole of the campaign had been 
reported as most brilliant, and of expressing 
his regret that the rules of the service did 
not allow of his being recompensed. 

Goloubkoff answered that he was proud 
to receive such praise from the lips of 
the Tzarovitch; but he added that the 
misfortune which befel him on the field of 
battle had followed him also to St. Peters- 
burgh; that though he entertained senti- 
ments of pride at having been partially ran- 
somed by his comrades, he felt, if not humi- 
liated, at least placed in a difficult position, 
in finding that he mainly owed his liberty 
to the ambitious calculations of a capitalist. 
He came to implore his Imperial Highness to 
relieve him from his difficulty, by procuring, 
if it wei'e possible, for Mr. Aladiefi^, the 
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reward he so earnestly longed for — the 
chamberlain's key. 

The Grand Duke laughed heartily at the 
occurrence, and his laugh was so frank and 
contagious, that GoloubkoflF could not help 
joining in it. His Imperial Highness requested 
him to wait while he went to lay the mat- 
ter before the Emperor, and asked him to 
comply with the request. 

Some minutes after, the heir apparent en- 
tered looking annoyed ; his Imperial Ma- 
jesty had refused, but the Grand Duke 
obijerved : — 

*' If the ten thousand roubles which Mr. 
AladieflF has sacrificed, are of any service, 
allow me to oflFer them to you.*' 

Goloubko£f answered that it was the only 
way left him to save his amour propre, that 
he would gratefully accept the oflFer, and 
throw away his life on the first occasion. 

" Not so,'' said the Grand Duke ; " it is 
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not a debt you contract ; it is a debt 
I pay/' then taking bis hand, he added, 
'' The loss of Passek is sufficient/^ At this 
name, a tear rose in Goloubkoff ^s eyes, the 
Grand Duke continued : — 

" It is a terrible war/' 

« K it be without result." 

" What is your opinion — do you think 
it will ever terminate ?" 

'^ I see but one method — to exterminate 
the people.^^ 

" That is an extremity my father would 
not have recourse to." 

" In that case we must submit every 
year to have the flower of our youth swept 
away/' 

The Grand Duke shook his head with a 
sorrowful air, and entered his cabinet. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Mademoiselle Aladieff thought herself hand- 
some, because mauj- of her friends through 
malice or friendship had told her so ; and 
because there were some, who dazzled by 
her wealth, had positiyely asserted it. She 
had no doubt on the subject, and it was 
amusing to see her draw herself up as she 
passed a knot of gentlemen, with an air 
which seemed to say, ^admire me/' She 
never crossed a room without throwing a 
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side-glance at the glass, not to see if her dress 
were disordered, but simply to admire her per- 
son and say to herself, "how handsome I am." 
Her eye often dwelt with complacency upon 
her finely shaped and elegant hand, or upon 
a delicate little foot, coquettishly displayed 
in a well laced boot. It is perhaps wrong . 
to dwell on these offerings at the shrine of 
beauty ; for who has not been young, and 
in youth has not sought to please ? But 
what Mademoiselle Aladieff knew better still 
than the fact of her beauty, and what she 
never forgot, was that she was rich. 

She had refused many offers^ because she 
considered that they had been made on 
account of her fortune, and it was her am- 
bition to be loved for herself alone ; a love- 
marriage was her constant dream ; she 
often said she would rather go into a 
convent, and give her fortune to her sister, 
who did not share in her romantic feelings. 
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This conduct on the part of his daughter 
was a sore annoyance to the fiither, whose 
anxiety to see her married was such, that he 
would have sacrificed her to old age or in- 
finnitjy it mattered little which, provided 
the person were a man of elevated xank and 
great interest^ who could promote his own 
aspiring views : the mother, who was not so 
tenacious on the point of high rank, would 
have preferred to secure the qualification of 
youth, but it was an understood thing tha 
the suitor must be at least a count. The 
cousin turned into ridicule the vulgar pre- 
tensions of both parents, and the romance of 
Pauline. 

" Whatever you may pretend," said Kap- 
line to his cousin ; '' you wish for nothing 
so much as to be married ; learn that a 
young and well educated woman never thinks 
whether she be rich or poor. Tou cannot 
bring too much fortune to the man who shall 
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devote bis existence to ycHir happiness. You 
are Inckj in being rich ; jou will not be 
loved more on that account, but where is 
the harm in your being sought in part tor 
your fortune ? An adventurer would have 
you believe that he loves you for yourself 
almie ; that he regrets to hear that you are 
rich ; that his wish would be to See you 
poor, in order to prove his willingness to live 
with you on love in a desert ; you would 
believe him, and would find you had been 
the dupe of a fortune-hunter; Such will 
be the termination of your romantic ideas/^ 

Pauline was content to reply, that when 
she found a man to her taste, and whom she 
could love, she should marry him without 
asking permission of her cousin, till which 
event, she should remain single. 

Eapline was wrong in thinking her selfish 
and calculating, she was merely capricious, 
and her ideas of seclusion were no more 
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than ' the result of pique and rraatian at 
haying failed to inspire amncere passioa 
'' Her cotisiQ on the contrary iras not at 
all disinterested in hia lectnres, for his 
friend was in his eye. The loss which Oo* 
lonbkoff had sustained at plaj, distressed 
him as much as if it had been his own ; and 
he had conceived the idea of remaking his 
f(»*tane for him ; having been nnlucky in 
that other game of chance-war, Eapline 
thought that there^ was nothing left him 
but to seek to retrieve affiurs bj marriage. 

He had taken deep interest in his mis- 
adventure when he was in the hands of the 
enemy ; and having ransomed him, he was 
resolved to marry him to his cousin, and 
thus secure a consummation of his luck. 

Pauline had unwittingly entered into his 
plans in the first instance, and had been as 
it were forced to concern herself in the fate 
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of Goloubkoff. His appearance produced 
upon her an impression she had never before 
experienced, and made her heart tremble, she 
thought him handsome because she knew him 
brave, and she perceived that he was modest. 
She thought of him for one whole day, and 
when the next she found her thoughts revert- 
ing to the same object, she asked if this 
could be the sensation called love 1 

She put the question to herself without 
fear, or repugnance, and being unable to 
answer it in a satisfactory manner, left it 
to be solved by time, which makes and un- 
makes attachments. 

She had not long to wait the denoue- 
ment, for it was the day fixed by her cousin 
to present Ooloubkoff. Pauline with her 
new and agitating sensations, resumed her 
favourite occupation — ^painting ; but her pen- 
cil wandered over the canvass, and gave to 
the unfinished head of the Saint, an expres- 
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sion so comic and worldly, that he seemed 
to be bitterly reproaching her for her dis- 
traction, which had transformed him from a 
wandering pilgrim seeking charity, to a ru- 
bicond, wine loving monk, preaching tem- 
perance and sobriety. The voice of the 
chamberlain Eordeief in the next room, re- 
called her from her reverie ; she soon dis- 
covered that Gcloubko£f was the subject ot 
conversation. 

" You did wrong,^* said the chamberlain 
" not to consult me in the business^ which 
is more serious than you imagine ; Eapline 
is a madman who has made you commit an 
indiscretion ; Pauline is a good child who 
reflects but little, and as to your wife, 
ambition makes her commit all sorts of 
follies. GoloubkoflTs friends would have suc- 
ceeded in raising the necessary sums for his 
ransom without your assistance, which must 
have been mortifying to the young man ; 
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the afiair is sure to transpire^ and you will 
be laughed at by every ooe/* 

" You are too severe my dear Kordeief." 
said Mr. Aladieff, " and you make mouutains 
out of molehills. Goloubkoff's fiiends might 
have done it, or might not ; at all events 
they would not have done it so soon, and 
where is the harm in having prevented his 
remaining so long in the hands of SchamyL 
Tou do wrong to bear me a grudge on that 
account. Put yourself into his place, bound 
— ^and a prisoner — ^^ 

At this moment^ Goloubkoff was an^ 
nounced, and immediately entered the 
room ; Pauline hastily rose, saying : — 

'' I will call my father/^ and ran into the 
next room. Mr. Aladieff entered aecom* 
panied by his friend. There was such an 
embarrassed, comic, and withal so joyous an 
expression on his features, that QolouU:off 
felt at hi» ease« fie apologised foa not 
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conuBg with KapUzi9i who had promised ,to 
introduce him, ^ut he supposed that some 
busineps of consequfiuce must have de- 
tained him, 

'' I have su^ieut grouods to warrant 
my introducing myself'' said he, " that I 
may thank you for the kind action you 
perfonned-iu my behalf : it is too sacred 
a debt to remain a moment unacknow* 
ledged ; aus to my gratitude it is yours for 
life, and I wi^h for nothing so ardently 
as to have an opportnnity of shewing it/' 

Aladieff was taken by surprise, and knew 
not what to answer ; he did not scruple to 
receive back the money Ooloubkoff offered 
him ; but it took a little i»ressiQg to induce 
him to do so. While he was trying to form 
a suitable reply, his daughter entered, and 
glad to be relieved from his embarrassment, 
he presented her to the officers. 

Pauline observed that she had already had 
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the pleasure of dancing with Mr. Goloubkoff^ 
who bowed most profoundly 

''Your cousin had not informed me, 
Mademoiselle, when I had the pleasure of 
seeing you the other day, of all I owe-you 
for the share you had in effecting my free- 
dom. I should have been ungrateful indeed 
bad it been otherwise, and I had fEiiled to 
express how deeply I feel your goodness.^' 

Pauline was about to reply, when the 
door opened, and Kapline rushed into the 
room, saying, 

" My friend, I wish you joy ; you have 
just been appointed aide-de-camp to the 
Hereditary Grand Duke." 

All eyes were turned upon the new comer, 
who continued, 

'' I went to the office of the Etat-major, 
whither unforeseen business had called me, 
and leamt the news I give you. You have 
been appointed at the especial request of 
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the Orand Duke/' Then drawing his friend 
aside — " I had thought/' he said, " to make 
your fortune by marrying you to my cousin, 
but now your future prospects are secured, 
you may aspire to a higher connexion." 

" A minute ago, I would have refused your 
proposition," said Goloubkoff; "your cousin 
was too brilliant a match for me ; but since 
you believe my position in life secured, I 
will in my turn request you to ask Mr, 
Aladieff in my name, for the hand of his 
daughter ; I may yet find an opportunity of 
paying him my debt in full." 

" Is that a fixed and unshaken determi* 
nation on your part 1 Are you resolved V 

" The die is cast, and I leave the rest to 
the will of heaven." 

" If that be the case, you shall see how I 

proceed to business " He called his cousin 

to him and said, " Will you marry my friend ? 

Tou can enter a convent at his death." 
VOL, u. D 
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Pauline started and retired a few paces^ 
but Eapline drawing her forward, said to 
her— 

** Silence gives consent.'' 

As Mr. Aladieff approached them, he said, 

" Do you consent to give your daughter 
in marriage to Ooloubkoin He asks her 
hand through me ; and my advice is, consent 
forthwith.'' 

"Tou are very expeditious, my dear 
nephew," cried Aladieff. 

"A good thing cannot be done too quickly. 
Do you consent 1" 

" Since you have taken so much on your 
shoulders, complete your work ; and if my 
daughter be happy ^" 

'' I guarantee her happiness by the key of 
the chamberlain Kordeief," cried Kapline, 
placing the hand of his cousin in that of 
Goloubkoff. He drew them forward to the 
father and said, ^^ bless them." 
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"* I bless yoo, my children,'^ cried Aladieff. 

His wife entered while this was going on, 
and began to gnimble that her advice bad 
not been asked before taking such a deciaon. 
Eapline did not give her time to continue, 
but whispered in her ear, 

'' The Hereditary Grand Duke, whose aide- 
de-camp Goloubkoff has been a|(pointed, will 
find means of procuring some little key for 
your husband." 
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*' Oh ! for the good old times r cried Klein, 
to some friends seated round a table covered 
with jugs of beer, in a posting house, on 
the road between Mittau and Riga. 

" You say that," remarked the youngest 
of the company, " because you were once 
young, and are so no longer. In youth 
every thing wears a cheering aspect, the 
present and the future are dressed in the 
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gayest colours; we laugh at care, and 
plunge headlong into pleasure/' 

*' Nonsense T said the former puffing a 
cloud of smoke, xi^rhich he inhaled through a 
long porcelain pipe resting on the ground, 
the mouth piece of which as he drew it from 
his lips struck the table ; " all that is stuff. 
Old age relishes thoroughly the pleasure 
which youth merely tastes ; and moreover I 
am not so old as you are pleased to suppose. 
Am I not a stout walker 1 do I not drink 
freely ? I am as indifferent Ito the ^morrow 
as ta yesterday ; but I assert and repeat it, 
times are changed and will never be what 
they were.'' 

" When I recall to mind my student days 
I seem to dream, to have been another man 
at a different period of society ; a knight 
erraat in the middle ages. 

^^ Assuredly it was the happiest time of 
my life ; I was free as air ; nothing seemed 
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an impossibility ; every thought^ every ex- 
travagant idea I entertained I put into exe- 
cution ; I might have killed a man, nay two 
men« and no notice would have been taken of 
it. All my country men were my friends, I 
had but to lift my 1^ and all marched with 
me, to raise an arm, and every hand was 
lifted to strike. 

** Every thing we possessed was common 
from money to tobacco, except the dog and 
gun, and they ware reserved for intimate 
friends alone. The cap was the only excep- 
tion, every one had his own — ^but the co- 
lours were common to ail — ^the tri-coloured 
cap, the cap of the corporation* that was 
sacred, I should have bequeathed mine to 
my children had I possessed any ; but I 
shall leave it to one of you, if you are 
destined to survive me, which I wish neither 
for your sakes nor mine/' 
D 5 
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WhoA Klein had spoken thus far, he ap- 
proached the wall upon which two guns 
weresuspendedinthe shape of across; their 
muzzles touched a species of two handed 
sword with an enormous guard, suspended 
horizontally ; some pipes, and a brace of 
pistols completed this armoury; in the 
centre was a flat cap with a large peaL 
Klein removed it from the nail with great 
care, and returning to the table took off the 
oil^skin which protected the relic, and shook 
it with reverence. 

** There is the dear cap,'' hejexdaimed, 
*^ Its colours are somewhat faded, but there 
they are still— our national colours^ green, 
blue, and white — ^you see an embroidered 
star in the centre, its meamng I could never 
well make out ; there are some thirty holes 
in it, more expressive, and which say more 
to the heart, than the best work that was 
ever written. 
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*^ As many holes as there are, so many 
are the recollections attached to it of fStes 
and Lcmdesmter. The first hole is the 
centre one ; the others are grouped round 
indiscriminately ; they are somewhat too 
close — but it does not matter. 

'*It was a beautiful ceremony that of 
Landesvai^. Every six months, each cor- 
poration assembled in their usual place ; 
the chiefs and distinguished members of the 
other bodies corporate were invited ; a circle 
was formed ; the elders of the corporation 
whose fete was being celebrated, sung the 
famous air, 

"' AUes schweige ; Jeder neige.* 

^' ^ Let every one be silent, and let each 
man bow his head/ 

"This being finished, the masters of the 
ceremonies, if I may call them so, made the 
round of, the circle, with a sword in one 
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handy and a jug in the other, singing the 
words, 

'' * Nimm dea Schlager in die Linke ; 
Bohr* ihn durch den Hat, nnd trink^ 
Auf Ooronift'e WoUergehen.* 

" ' Take the sword in thy left hand, pierce 
with it thy hat, and drink to the prosperity 
of Curonia/ 

" The student to whom the words were 
addressed pierced his cap, placed his fingers 
on the blade, and sung, 

** ' Ich durchbohr^ den Hut, und sliwore 
Halten will ich'a stets auf Ehre, 
Stets, ja stets ein brayer Bursche aejn. 

" * I pierce my hat, and swear ever to keep 
on honour the oath to be a brave student, 
ever, ever/ 

" The chorus added, 

" ' Du durchbohrst den Hut, UDd sbworst, 
Halten willst du*s stets auf £hre 
Stets ja stets ein brayer Bursche sein»' 
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** * Thou piercest thy bonnet, and swearest 
ever to keep on honour thy oath; ever, 
ever — ^the oath to be a brave student/ 

*" There was something very solemn and 
imposing in seeing your comrades consecrate 
and record as it were your oath ; an oath 
which promised everything, without precisely 
pledging itself to anything. 

*• This ceremony over, we repaired to the 
country, and distributed ourselves round the 
fires into which we cast the Faxes — ^that is 
the students who had not been six months 
at college. After once passing the ordeal 
of fire^ they received for the remainder of 
the year the title dBrander, or The Burnt: 
which was changed every six months in suc- 
cession, for the names — * Young-house,' * Old- 
house,' ' Mossy-house.' This last name stuck 
to one as long as one wore the student's 
cap. 

" Poor foxes ; what had they not to en- 
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dure t They were the fags of the corpora- 
tion* They carried the swords and the 
wine^ ran messages, charged the pipes, they 
were required to pull off their caps whenever 
they drank with the elders, and were entitled 
to a particular caress, which was given with 
the thumb-nail, on the crown of the head. 
The seniors had their pet foxes, who acted 
as aides-de-camp, and were under their 
especial protection ; on important occasions 
they were always at their master's side, and 
there were none more important than fetes 
— especially the LandeBvater. 

" We drank hard, and the liquor was good ; 
I assure you great decorum was observed. 
On the occasion of general assemblies, we 
seated ourselves round immense tables ; the 
chiefs, or those of the guests to whom the 
honour was reserved, stood at the foot, hold- 
ing swords with which they used to beat 
time, or to give the signal for some of the 
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many student songs, which were accompanied 
with the shock of glasses and cordial libations 
Those songs which reminded us of our duties 
and principles, and which were common to 
all German Universities, electrified as much 
as they delighted us. It was considered an 
honour to be invited by another corporation 
to its LandesvcUer, and it was that which 
gave value to the number of holes in a 
cap/' 

As he said this, Klein replaced his cap on 
the nail in the wall ; took down his sword 
which he brandished at arm's length, pro- 
ducing the hissing sound, which proved to 
the ear of a connoisseur, vigor of arm and 
skill ; which last consists in delivering the 
cuts with the edge. 

" This Hieber/^ he continued " was given 
me, when the corporation was broken up. 
The arms were distributed among the senior 
members — ^and as it was known, that I had 
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for a certain period filled the situation of 
chief (chargierterj of the body, they did 
me the honor of offering me this blade» 
which I consider an excellent one, I vener- 
ate it, as I would do my father, and who- 
ever among you may possess it at my death, 
will do as much. 

** The duel was a favourite pastime with 
the student, and occupied much of his 
time. The reason was, it required a pro- 
found and peculiar study. Skill no doubt 
was highly vsdued, and aimed at ; but the 
formaliiies occupied the principal part of 
our attention. 

'* The duel was opened and closed by 
word of command; it was forbidden to 
strike at the leg, or to return a eut when a 
man had been touched. 

^' The provocation on which a duel en- 
sued, consisted either in personal abuse, or 
was the effect of design; no expression 
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stronger than idiot was tolerated. It wsui 
natural enough to use the word when one 
felt aggrieyed ; but it was nevertheless amus- 
ing to see an envoy enter your apartmeit, 
and tell you to your face — 

'^ * Mr. So-and-so sends you word you are 
an idiot.' 

** If the messenger was an awkward fel- 
low, he sometimes said — 

** ^ Mr. So-and-so has sent you an idiot.' 

** Then the challenged ndsing his head 
and fixing his eyes on the envoy would 
say — 
/^ a see he has.' 

" This was considered a play upon the 
word idiot, and saddled the messenger with 
the duel 

** The student had his peculiar jargon or 
slang. He called himself a Bursch ; the 
sword Schlager, or Sieber ; the duel Pauch- 
erel; the dummer Jtmge was formal pro* 
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vocation; the idiot alluded to, Sturtz. 
To provide a duel signified to cause scandal. 
Theoffenodwascalted Totehe. When one 
felt at a loss how to accoantfora proceed^ 
ing, or an expression, the individual who 
had used it^ was saddled with the explana- 
tion. It was considered spirited to an- 
sw« — 

" * Take it any way you chose,' 

^ In which case there was hut one alter- 
native, to take it in the offensive sense, con^ 
sider oneself insulted, and fight After re* 
ceiving the Sturtz, the challenge was to be 
sent within three days — ^it was to the fol- 
lowing effect — 

^ * So-and-so challenges you/ 

^^ Between students of the same corpora- 
tion, thoi^i^tir^a; was dispensed with; the 
challenge was. sufficients It is usele^a to 
say that the regulations of the IJnivendty 
required the use of the second person 
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ongiilar in addieA A partieolar oereoumy 
ratified this cnstom befeipeen two mdividaak 
They drank to brotheffaood, croflsiBg their 
glasses^ and emfaraciBg three times. 

"^ The Bdilager WIS the prescribed weapon 
used by the students. To fight with the 
pistol required that one of the parties riionld 
have left the UniFensity previoody. The 
&urtz with the pistol was a much coarsor 
ezpresBifm which'I shall not mention* The 
student who had left the Umyersity, like 
other gentlemen, was called a Philiiter. 
The joumeyznan and his master were called 
Kno^ and were not privileged to challenge 
a student ThePhilister might, if he desired, 
ehoose the sword in preference to the pistol, 
in which case the: ctap was replaced by a 
round hat. 

^ The student gdng to fight was covored 
from head to foot; trowsers stuffed with 
horsehair protected the legs ; an immense 
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cravat^ stiffened with whalebone or steel- 
wire, guarded the neck ; a leather cap with 
a brass top covered the head ; an immense 
^ore reached the elbow ; and the stomach 
was encl(^ed in what, was called a jSim2^, 
. consisting of several skins ornamented with 
the national colours in cloth. The upper 
part of the arms, the chest and part of the 
face were thus alone exposed ; but all our 
practice was directed to touch those parts ; 
and if it were difficult to kill a man, wounds 
were received which kept him in bed for 
weeks, sometimes for months. 

^ The field of battle was the fencing-room 
of the corporation to which the challenger 
belonged. We arrived in a body, on the 
day and hour appointed ; it took more than 
a quarter of an hour to dress ; and the pre- 
paration was not the least amusing part of 
the performance. The arms and neck wer^ 
enveloped in silk handkerchiefs, and then 
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forced, the fonner into the glove, the latter 
into the collar ; the left arm was tied behind 
the back. The seconds, in tri-coloured caps, 
took Ivhat we called die Mensur. Resting 
the points of a foil on each other's breasts 
thej stretched out their legs to the fall 
extent, when two lines were traced in chalk 
at the spot where their left feet rested. The 
combatants placed themselves on the two 
linei^ and at the command, ' On guard,' they 
crossed their weapons and commenced the 
combat. There was a pause whenever <me 
of the parties was hit, and seven hits ter- 
minated the duel. It was stopped, also 
whenever one of the parties received a wound 
two inches long, or if a muscle was touched. 
This species of lawful wound was called 
AnschisSy and its record was inscribed on the 
reverse side of the waist (die Binde). It 
was a point of honour, as you may suppose, 
to have as few of those fatal crosses as pes- 
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sible^ ^^^ to inflict aa many as one could on 
the adversaij. Rivalry caused many duek, 
but there were not wanting other reasons 
for them ; everything served as pretext or 
cause for challenge : a look, a gesture, a word, 
a mere nothing brought a SturtZytiSid all its 
consequences. The names of the most for^ 
midable combatants were handed down to 
posterity, and in my time duels of ten years' 
standing were subjects of conversation. 

*' There were students who had fought 
twenty three times; there was one who 
counted sixty six duels, he was by no means 
the best swordsman, but he was the most 
quarrelsome. After terminating a duel, he 
used to visit the enemy's camp, and ask if 
there were any amateurs, who wished to 
measure swords with him ? 



** He once challenged all the company 
present of the corporation most hostile to 
ours, telling them they were a parcel of 
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idiots. Though such conduct was permitted, 
one ran the risk of being excommunicated 
bj insulting a corporation en masse and the 
person adopting it could only be absolved by 
fighting three members of the body, chosen 
pro-patria. The poor fellow lost an eye, 
which compelled him, much to his regret^ 
to abandon the character of a bully. There 
were students who retained such character 
for life, and took such pleasure in it, that 
they made bullyism a sort of profession, 
counselling and directing their younger 
companions. 

'^ Duelling was forbidden, and to mem- 
bers of corporations still more strictly than 
to other men ; but the first article in our 
code specified that the oath pledged to the 
rector was null and void. As to pains and 
penalties incurred ; they were rarely en- 
forced^ as the number of delinquents was 
too great to allow it Suppose for ex- 
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ample the Russians in a body were to re- 
volt against the £mperor, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty would find it too much trouble to 
banish them in a body to Siberia, lest he 
should remain alone in his beautiful empire. 
The above supposition proving true — ^his Im- 
perial Majesty would speak them fair, and 
submit to all the conditions of his loving 
subjects/' 

An approving laugh was the reply to these 
very liberal remarks of Klein's ; but as there 
was no one to report them with interest, we 
request the honourable gentlemen, the spies, 
to pass them over for this time ; they will 
no doubt make up for it on some future 
occasion. 

** I know but of one instance in which a 
student was killed by another with the 
sword," said Klein. " It was a dreadful sight, 
a cut ^ eeconde divided two arteries under 
the arm ; in less than an hour the room was 
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flooded with blood ; it was over oar shoes ; 
not one of our medical students could stop 
the haemorrhage ; the professor was sent 
for ; but it was too late. 

*^ The chiefs, the heads^ and the charges 
d'a£Eaires were chosen bj the majority of 
members, for six months, and were generallj 
three in number. Their business was to 
superintend the execution of the rules, thej 
met in consultation with the other chiefs 
on all matters interesting to the commu- 
nity. The national corps the Landsmann- 
schaften had no connection with the Bur- 
schenschafiy who wished all the students to 
form but one corporation. The quarrel was 
so decided, that they would not give the 
Burschenschaften satisfaction. Besides the 
Chargtierter, there was a cashier, and an 
Oldersmcm : the last was the senior Fox, 
and had charge of the armd. 

" But away with this beer, and these 
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cans.^ cried tbe speaker in excitement 
^ since I am in full sail on Universitj life 
I tliirst for wine, and if you like we will 
see how those bottles of hock taste, which 
I have kept in my cellar for some worthy 
occasdon/' 

He rose — ^brought two bottles of wine, 
and filling the glasses of bis guests, and 
his own, invited them to drink with the 
song : — 



** * StoflBt an, Dorpat soil leben t 

Die Philister sind uns gewogen meisi 

Denn sie wissen, den Teufel 

Wass Burschenfreiheii heists, 

Frei ist der Bursch ; frei ist der Borach.' 



** * Clink your glasses, Dorpat for ever ; 
The inhabitants are civil and good. 
For they know what the devil mfeans ; 
It means the liberty of the students. 
The student is free ; free is the student/ 
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** Yes gentlemen/' he continued, " the 
students were free, and what was more, 
thej were masters at home ; the Bursch 
was King of the city. 

** Once upon a time, but it was before my 
days, when the sword was worn, and the 
people always walked about armed, the 
workmen thought proper, in passing the 
bridge, to sing their songs at the same time 
that the students were singing theirs. They 
were ordered to be silent, but as they did not 
shew sufficient alacrity in complying, the 
students cut some of them down ; and to 
this day whenever the stones are washed by 
the rain, stains of blood can be distinctly 
traced. 

"If ever a mechanic was wanting in 
respect to a student, he became a marked 
man ; no purchases, not so much as a match, 
were made at his shop ; and no orders were 
given him. The professors were not better 
E 2 
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treated, I mean such as thought proper to 
lecture the students instead of instructing 
them. 

" Mr. PerevostschikoflF learnt to his cost 
the diffSerence between a Russian and a Ger- 
man Universitj. This learned professor of 
the Russian language, thought proper one day 
to find fault with the manner in which we 
celebrated the foundation of the University; 
it was simple enough. 

** Each corporation, in tri-coloured eaps^ 
with a fair allowance of spirits, assembled at 
the Dome, the promenade of Dorpat ; thence 
it proceeded to the University, singing the 

' Oaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumu3.* 

What can be more logical ? In front of the 
University we sung, 

* Vivat academia, vivant professores/ 
amid waving oi caps ; we then traversed the 
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town, and assembled in the country to pass 
a joyous eyening. We afterwards returned 
to wind up the amusements on the public 
place in the city. 

"Mr- Perevostschikoff thought such con- 
duct highly improper on the part of young 
students. Next morning, instead of seven 
unfortunates who attended his class, he 
found seven hundred assembled. The pro- 
fessor half dead with fright, for there was no 
mistaking our intentions, mounted the pul- 
pit, he was received in solemn silence ; every 
ane waited the commencement of his lecture. 
As he opened his lips, a suppressed murmur 
was heard, which soon increajsed to a fright- 
ful uproar ; inkstands were showered upon 
his devoted head, and a dreadful shout of 
^EerauSy ' out with him,' shook the vaults 
of the ceiling. The rector entered at the 
moment, crying out, 
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^'What is all this, gentlemen 1 what 
means this tumult in my presence V 

"A cry of ' the rector for erer ;' * out 
with Perevostschikoff/ was the sole replj. 

" A picquet of gens^d'armes arriyed at full 
gallop and dismounted. We received them 
with shouts of laughter. The rector was 
about to inscribe the names of the company, 
but we requested him not to take the trouble, 
but to leave it to us, and next morning gave 
him 9XL alphabetical list of every student in 
the University, from A to Z. 

" The Pereats were more terrible still than 
the simple persecution of professors which I 
have just described ; I regret that I was not 
at the one that was offered to a Russian 
author established at Dorpat, who came there 
to learn both what did concern him and what 
did not. 

" I had previously quitted the University. 
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Luckily, or unluckily, it ended in a mexe 
demoDstratioD, This worthy man had spoken 
of the students in a rather unguarded manner, 
and they proceeded in a body to his chateau 
on the outskirts of the town. 

''Armed with stones and loaded canei, 
Uiey occupied a ravine which stretdied in 
front of this Polish renegade's hold, and a de- 
putation was sent to verify the truth of the 
facts aU^d against him : a parley ensued. 
The man swore he had never once spdcen but 
in the most respectful terms of the students ; 
the deputation invited him to come fortli 
and declare so to the assembly. He came 
forward with his pipe in his moiUL ' Down 
with the pipe,' was the cry ; he obeyed, and 
with an agitated voice, exclaimed, 

^' ' Gentlemen ; I swear by my grey hairs 
(they were grey) ; I swear that I have 
everywhere, and on every occasion, expressed 
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mjself in the most favourable manner of the 
students/ 

*' This' assertion was known to be 
false ; but the students were merciful 
to him, advised him to be more guarded in 
future, and thinking they had sufficiently 
punished him bj the fright he had had, 
retired. 

'' Though general demonstrations of this 
kind were of rare occurrence, there were 
many partial ones. Window mtmc, as we 
denominated the smashing of windows, was 
as frequent as the serenades in the open air 
under the windows of some belle, or under 
those of some favourite student. 

** We had Vivats as well as Pereats ; the 
students of one or more classes assembled, 
to express their satisfaction with some pro- 
fessor, or their enthusiasm for some noble 
action. They proceeded in solemn pro- 
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cession, with music and acclamations; to 
which the person honoured, replied by a dis- 
course, and a libation to the welfare of the 
University. 

** It was a pleasure to lire with the 
students ; it was a pleasure also to die 
among them, that one might be buried by 
them. On the day of the funeral of a com« 
rade, we dressed in full uniform — a three 
cornered hat» white breeches, sword and 
boots, — we kept these for great occasions ; 
the coffin was conducted between two rows 
of lighted torches to the grave, where an 
oration was pronounced. 

" The solemnity on a member's quitting 
the University was not less imposing. Two 
chiefs took him by the hand and placed 
themselves with him at the head of the cor- 
poration, who followed behind at a slow 
pace singing the famous ain 

** ' Bemooster Borsch, du zichst von daea •' 
E 5 
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'^ After haying thus traversed the city* 
they got into cars at the ^tes of the town 
and accompanied him on the first stage 
of his journey, where they strewed the 
planks of the room and fields with empty 
bottles. 

" Alas ! all these joys were of short du- 
ration. The students conceived the un- 
fortunate idea, to salute the new minister 
of public instruction with a Vivat and an 
oration by torch light. 

'' His Excellency who had learnt a little 
philosophy in Gottingen, recognised in these 
signs and tokens the customs of German 
Universities, took fright, and sent us as 
chief, a curator, who like the stork in the 
fable, devoured our institutions. 

*^ The Russians have always brought us 
ill luck ; and from the moment a Russian 
was named minister of public instruction, 
Dorpat became changed, and a miserable ex « 
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oflicer waa made chief of a coll^ of ummU^ 
He prooeeded with so much coomng and p»* 
severance, that our stadent^ have learned to 
behave at last like good children, and allowing 
themselves to be shorn like sheep, have de* 
voted themselves to learning Russian. The 
day will come when they will teach their 
masters their own language, the way to 
achieve their freedom. 

" No town has suffered more frequently 
than Dorpat, ravaged and devastated as it 
has been by the scourges of war, and by 
barbarians of every nation ; but its pre- 
sent ruin is deeper, for it is moral and in- 
tellectual 

" We may say that there existed in the 
deserts of Russia an oasis verdant with ideas 
and sentiments ; but the pestilential breath 
of Nicholas passed over it, and the oasis has 
become parched up like the surrounding 
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country. You may tell this to your chil- 
dren, and recommend them to love tenderly 
the father of all the Russians.'^ 
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CHAPTER n. 



** Lies most students^'' said Klein after a 
lengthened pause, *' I had a love affair ; it 
i¥as not an intrigue, it was a real passion. 
I was young at the time, for which reason 
it was an unfortunate love.^^ 

" Tell us about it Klein/' cried his friends 
with one voice. 

" When I think of it,'' he continued, 
** and I often do so, I forget mj sorrows and 
no longer feel alone in the world/' 
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*' But do you forget our friendship Klein." 

" Friendship is one thing, love another : 
friendship is a good thing, but love better ; 
for, for it' is friendship, and something 
more ; friendship strengthens the heart ; 
love warms and elevates it ; when I think 
it is from love that I have derived courage 
to live " 

" Do not wrong our friendship," said one 
of the company, " it is worth as much — ^and 
more too — ^" 

. ** Have it so I will not insist upon it ; 
but you shall judge for yourselves." 

*^ I did not chose the lady of my love 
among the belles of the city ; I did not 
wish to have my love made the subject of con- 
versation — I did wrong, it was perhaps that 
I was suspicious ; but I looked upon love 
as a mysterj^ as a treasure I could not too 
carefully conceal. For these reasons I have 
never before mentioned my attachment; 
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gratitude now makes it a duty to reveal 
it 

" She whom I loved did not live at Dor- 
pat — I regret it, — it would have formed an 
additional tie to those which bind me to 
that citj. I made her acquaintance at Ho- 
vel — but that was not her native town, she 
came from a distance, a very great distance, 
and wad a lady of high family. 

** She came to Revel with her mother for 
sea-bathing ; and I went there to spend the 
vacation. I was twenty years of age, she 
was two years my junior. 

'^ She was not a regular beauty. Heaven 
save me from your beauties, they have 
rarely any recommendation beyond the face, 
and beauty is a fleeting gift ; but she had 
something better — a heart and a mind. 

" Her waist would not have fitted into a 
ring, but it contained a heart ; her eyes were 
not like the azure of heaven, nor black like 
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jet, and yet they spoke a language of their 
own ; her skin was not white as ivory, nor 
had her hair the gloss of the raven, but they 
formed a tout-ensemble very pleasing and 
distinguS. Her education had been care- 
fully attended to; she was, perhaps, too 
well informed for a girl. I do not say she 
knew more than I did, that would be paying 
her a very poor compliment ; but she had 
more knowledge than many professors united. 
It is not possible to unite savants without 
finding them pedantic and insipid ; — ^she was 
neither. 

'^ I was struck with her appearance at first 
sight ; she was not long in noticing me ; I 
then experienced a species of intoxication. 
I had soon the pleasure of squeezing her 
hand, she returned my pressure — ^in short, 
we were in love. 

" We often walked out together ; I feel 
yet the pressure of her arm upon mine, rest- 
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ing on it for hours without £atiguiDg it ; her 
breath stirring mj hair as she leaned for- 
ward to whisper those words I could listen 
to for ever, and which few women know how 
to speak well and a prcpos — the words, * I 
love you/ 

'' It was not the mind, it was the heart 
that spoke when she passed her opinion upon 
anything. She was a being all poetry, all 
feeling, too good for this world ; calculation, 
interest, all that others call prudence or fore- 
sight, were unknown to her. We talked of 
Goethe and Schiller, and she spoke of them 
as if she had never read any other authors, 
although well versed in literature ; I quoted 
poetry, and she sung romances. We thus 
Bi>ent two months, two months which appeared 
to us as two days, and which we would have 
wished to last for ever; two months of 
ecstatic happiness ; two months of a life 
such as paradise could not offer, for hope is 
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often sweeter than enjoyment. We were 
forced to separate ; she went to St. Peters- 
burgh, 1 returned to Dorpat. It was then 
we talked of marriage, {(x the first time, but 
as a settled thing ; we were soon to meet 
again, never more to part. 

"She wrote to me on her journey from 
different stages, but my answ^s were all 
from Dorpat. Alone there, I began for the 
first time seriously to reflect upon what I 
ought to do. 

"Emilia was of high family, but not 
wealthy ; I of very poor and obscure parent- 
age — rich in hope, and in that alone. Emilia, 
if not accustomed to luxury, was born to 
possess it; I, to endure every privation. 
The odds were great She would have 
put up with everything for my sake ; I would 
have endured eveiything for her ; love pro- 
mised us success, but love is a liar, and not 
to be trusted. Emilia might have aspired 
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to a brilliant connexion ; and if she did not 
value riches, she ought at least to give h^ 
hand to the man who could secure her a 
home* consideration, and honour. 

'' I was an honest fellow who had no right 
to such happiness^ for I knew not how to 
procure for a wife comforts, or even to sup- 
port her ; moreover, was it nol^ necessarjr to 
think of the &mil7 that might ensue. Thej 
say that love never reasons ; but it is not 
true that because I reasoned, I did not love; 
for my part, I never learnt to reason till I 
loved. 

*' I waited for an opportunity to declare 
my sentiments ; and wished to make one 
effort. Love was my guide and support ; it 
completely changed my nature; I had 
been indolrat, I became studious and in- 
dustrious ; I shut myself up in my room ; I 
devoted myself to study, and read night and 
day ; I never left my books for six months ; 
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as I had been four years at the University* 
and it only required a three years' residence 
to pass an examination^ I went through 
a most brilliant one, and took my degree. 
I repaired to Riga ; I called upon every one; 
I set all my friends to work ; I employed all 
the interest I could obtain, but was merely 
offered the situation of an unpaid super- 
numerary, with a prospect of sometime lat^r 
receiving a thousand roubles a year. This 
together with the trifle I had inherited from 
my father would not go far. 

'' I felt a profound disgust for the service, 
and with my temper, and considering the 
way in which our bureaus are organized^ I 
feared I should run into danger, before I had 
made my fortune. 

*' Emilia, in the meantime, was growing 
older, but her feelings towards me had 
experienced no change ; her letters^ as in the 
pasty were warm and affectionate ; she had 
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supported me in mj efforts, encouraged and 
cheered me on ; she called to me, but I did 
not flj to her side— I was kept back hj 
what I called honour. 

'' Love is a beautiful feeling ; but to sac- 
rifice oneself for the loved one appeared to 
me sublime, for loTe passes, and things 
remain as they were. Who could assure me 
that hers was not an imaginary, a romantic 
sentiment, the love of early youth excited 
by curiosity, kept up by poetry, to be dissi- 
pated by reality ; and reality in my eyes 
had nothing attractive. 

** The poor girl had no idea of what was 
passing in my mind, she gave herself up to 
her feelings with the candour of a pure and 
innocent heart ; but was it not my duty to 
think for both 1 So much calculation on 
the part of a man who had never reasoned, 
such anxiety from one who was carelessness 
personified, must astonish you, but then it 
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was not my life that was in danger now ; 
the future, the present position, nay the 
very existence of the woman I loved were at 
stake, and love changes a man's nature. I 
have, told you, I was not to be recognised, 
it had given birth to principles and feelings 
hitherto strangers to me. If love blinds 
some men, it enlightens others, and ought 
naturally to have produced that effect on 
me who never saw clearly before. I asked 
what would be the consequence if Emilia 
were ever to think on the misery that 
awaited her in union with me, and the hap* 
piness she might find with another. Strictly 
speaking she was rich enough for both, but 
riches are relative, and the sacrifices made 
for another, are so many loans advanced on 
his merits ; I prized my own at a very low 
rate. 

" You may say that all these reflections 
should have occurred before I engaged myself 
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or sought to mn a heart too ingenuous not 
to give itself away freely to the first person 
who should captivate it. But I read in your 
looks that you do not reproach me for that, 
for it is impossible to look with indifference 
pn an object that commands admiration ; 
but you reproach me with not having trusted 
to love, which finds in its purity, the supreme 
happiness of life, which alone embellishes, 
guides, and fortifies it. I did not fail bitterly 
to reproach myself, and if I can at all justify 
my conduct it is in the reflection* that the 
match would have been too advantageous to 
me, and that in renouncing it, I could not 
be suspected or suspect myself of interest or 
ambition ; it was sufficient that the advan- 
tage was all on my side, to make me re- 
nounce it. I have had as you may suppose 
time enough since that period, to review 
the past» and pronounce my own judgment ; 
at that moment, I followed the dictates of 
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my heart, not the suggestions of my reason. 
I simply said to myself : — 

" *^ Klein this love is delightful, this 
match is a capital thing for you — well you 
must renounce it.' 

" And having made up my mind I did not 
hesitate, I wrote to Emilia's mother ; I 
frankly told her of my position, into which 
she had never inquired, imagining it more 
.brilliant than it really was. I repeated how 
much I loved her daughter ; I am sure she 
could have no doubts on that point, I told 
her I loved her too well to make her unhappy, 
and that I had nothing but a heart to offer. 
She understood me, told me that she ad- 
mired my principles, and accepted my of- 
fer of resigning all claim to her daughter. 

" Her reply removed a weight from my 
breast ; for I thought I had acted wrongly. 
The mother informed me that she would 
bring her daughter to reason. 1 do not 
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know how she 80t to work to effect it; as 
for myself scarcely had I dispatched my letter 
than I became a prey to grief, which gnawed 
my heart so long and so deeply, that I won- 
der I have any left. I became visibly al- 
tered ; I grew into a dreamy, savage, melan- 
choly being ; I missed my birds. I never 
looked at women ; sometimes with a glass 
in my hand, I would stop short in the mid- 
dle of a song, put it down, and remain 
silent. My friends at first laughed at me, 
and sought to divert me ; but finding that 
they could not succeed, they respected my 
sorrows. I have often heard them remark ; 

'* ' Poor Klein has something on his 
mind.' 

" They knew me to be incapable of doing 
a bad action ; it was not a crime that op- 
pressed me, and I cared little for the rest. 
Two years afterwards^ I learnt that Amelia 
was married to a Boyard at Moscow, a man 
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of wealth and power. This news eflFected 
my cure ; I believed she was happy ; I be- 
came myself once more, and resumed my 
courage and love of life. 

" Some years later my father died, and 
left me a little money* I went to St. 
Petersburgh to try my fortune. 1 entered 
on business, of which I knew less than the 
lowest shopkeeper, and was punished for 
meddling with things I did not understand. 
In a few months I lost every thing, and had 
barely sufficient to support me for a year. 
I determined to spend that time merrily, 
and went to Moscow, which I had never 
seen. 

'* My losses weighed heavily on mind ; un- 
easy for the future, I roamed about like an 
unhappy wretch without succeeding in find- 
ing relief. 

" One day as I was quitting the Petrovski 
promenade, I saw an elegantly dressed lady 
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arrive, whose features struck me, and whoee 
air and carriage fixed my attention. The 
image of Amelia recurred to my heart, but 
though I looked at the ladj attentively, no- 
thing told me it was she ; yet there was 
in the features and expression a trace of my 
lost one, though changed. My heart beat 
violently, my feet trembled, I placed my- 
self in front of her and never took my eyes 
off. Ten years had elapsed since I had 
seen her, and ten years in the life of a wo- 
man go far. She observed me without re- 
cognizing me ; and the fact that she had 
another lady with her, made me bashfuL It 
was with difficulty that I regained my com- 
posure ; so soon as I did do so, mustering 
all my courage, I accosted her in the most 
respectful manner, and addressed her in 
Germaii, certain that if she understood me 
there could be no doubt on the matter. 
The recognition was instantaneous ; but 

•^2 591194A 
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emotion for a moment deprived her of 
speech. I trembled, I feared that I had 
formerly dealt too roughly with this pure 
and beautiful creature : I was not long un- 
deceived. 

*' * Are you happy Klein V said she in a 
tone which recalled those moments I had 
spent in her company, for if she were 
changed in feature, her voice was still the 
same. Her words calmed me ; her elevated 
position awed me no longer ; I felt that I 
had some little share in raising her to it. 

*' * Yes, if you are V I replied without a 
moment's hesitation ; — 

" A deep blush coloured her cheek, she 
replied : — 

" * But yourself Klein, do you think 
your fete can be any subject of indiflFerence 
to me V 

'' ' Oh as to me, I am as I always was, a 
good fellow at bottom ; but somewhat of a 
wild, careless being/ 
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^ In a few words I informed her of my 
position ; she wished tp make mj future 
fortune her care ; but I refused everj offer 
she made to serve me« From one confidence 
another arose, and by force of questions 
she learnt from me my habits, and my 
wishes, which were nevw very elevated. 

'^ A few months afterwards I found my- 
self-^ thanks to my dear Emelia» at the head 
of this establishment, where I have the 
pleasure of offering you hospitality. I am 
free, happy, and careless ; I repeat, that next 
to the satisfaction we feel in having fulfilled 
our duty, true happiness is to be found in 
honest mediocrity.** 



A EEVOLT OF THE PEASANTS. 



^ I 



i 



A REVOLT OF THE PEASANTS. 



** I TELL you, Miron, we have a bad master. 
To flog poor James because he could not 
return the sack of rye he had borrowed to 
sow his field, was cruel. I saw how they 
beat the poor fellow under the vestibule ; it 
was piteous to witness. The skin was strip- 
ped from his back like the bark off the twigs 
employed in castigating him. As long as 
his cries drowned the sound of the blows, our 
master walked up and down smoking his 
pipe^ and only ordered the punishment to 
F 5 
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cease when from weakness he stopped crying. 
They then wetted his shirt to prevent its stick- 
ing to his back, and turned him out. Ht^d 
I been one of those who flogged him, I would 
have told him to call out loud, while I struck 
the floor, but these dvorowi (footmen) have 
no hearts. If ever they fall into our clutches ! 
That, however, is hopeless, for their master 
protects and spoils them. Whenever he 
receives company and requires poultry for 
his table, they demand from us double the 
quantity needed, and appropriate the half to 
themselves, so that there will be shortly 
neither hens, fowls, sheep, nor lambs in the 
country ; the servants will have eaten every- 
thing, and it is not worth our while to pro- 
cure more. No ; let them go and seek them 
elsewhere, and pay for them. Nor is our 
master satisfied with our poultry ; that is 
not sufiSicient ; he gives neither our wives 
nor daughters any peace.^' 
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" What do you say, George 1" said Miron. 
** But he is married.* 

''Married ! I know it ; but he is devoid 
of honour and truUi, and. prefers other men's 
wives to his own/' 

" Who could think so 1— and she is so 
handsome, so great a lady/' 

"A great lady she may be ; but I would 
not give two onions for her beauty. She is 
as dry and as withered as a bundle of fern. 
I will wager the brute does not give her 
enough to eat, whilst our women, thank 
Ood, are fat and chubby : I don't speak of 
my own, because she is poor and sickly, but 
of those he covets. The ogre !" 

" Well, but what do your women think of 
him V asked Miron. 

" Of course they say nothing to us, as you 
may suppose ; but they are not a little 
pleased with his attentions — the jades ; for 
they never returii trom the chateau empty- 
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handed. He gives them sometimes a silver 
rouble, at others a red kerchief, a pair of 
shoes, not to mention mead and other 
dainties, with which he surfeits them, and 
which they devour in private. I am afraid 
my sister has been up there, and her hus- 
band, jou know the handsome Andrew, does 
not understand joking in these matters ; he 
saw her dressed out in a kerchief purchased 
in the city, and gave her a dressing she will 
long remember. She was obstinate and 
would not confess; and since that time 
Andrew has never appeared in the fields 
without feeling the cane of the bailiff/' 
« The bailiff takes the master's part r 
'' As the master is, so is the bailiff. He 
it is who brings him the women whom he 
points out, to that stone pavilion you see 
at the end of the garden, and then he keeps 
watch at the door." 

" And you have never thought oi giving 
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him a losses? By night all acts are 
darL^' 

''Bah ! he would have but to whistle, and 
his lackeys would fly to his assistance ; and 
are there not spies everywhere 1 There, do 
you see that postilliont who, pretending to 
have nothing to do, is gliding down to us to 
watdi our proceedings. Let us move off." 

" What does your lady think of the dis- 
orderly life of her husband V^ asked Miron, 
moving towards the high road. 

''She is as bad, in her way, as he is, and 
no one pities her. You should see how she 
treats the peasantry ; the linen they weave 
is never sufficiently fine ; the thread and flax 
not good enough. I ask by what right they 
treat our women so ; do we not work suffi- 
ciently for ourselves and them V^ 

"And the priest r 

" He is a different sort of person ; he is 
not Mendly with our masters, and does not 
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spare them, the good man ; may God grant 
him a long life. Last Sunday he preached 
against the debauchery and cruelty of 
masters, and spoke to the heart. Oh, it was 
a pleasure that day to see our master burst- 
ing with anger, writhing under the infliction. 
On leaving the church, he sent off by express 
a complaint to the Archbishop, in which he 
demanded either the punishment of the 
priest, or his removal, and in the meantime 
gave orders that no labourers should work 
in his fields. I will confess to you that I 
have something to do with this quarrel. 

" You know I was coachman to our master, 
who discharged me and sent me to the plough 
tor upsetting him and my lady as they were 
returning home. It was dark as pitch, and 
the bridge near the forest so narrow that 
one of the wheels remained suspended in the 
air, and overturned the carriage into the 
ravine. The master said I was drunk ; I 
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should think so, considering we had but one 
jug of beer, weak as water, amongst us. He 
ordered me one hundred blows with a stick, 
and thought he showed great mercy in not 
making me his herdsman. But I, who re- 
membered the flog^ng, swore to paj him 
off, and I have done so. 

" You know the Cure had a daughter, the 
joy of his life, the pride of the village. The 
picture of the virgin in our church is beauti- 
ful, but it was not to be compared to her ; 
and though we went to church to pray to 
the good God, we took the opportunity also 
to admire her. You should have seen her 
in her Kaizevoiha ; her head, covered with 
her kerchief, driving her father^s cart, a 
coachman could not have driven better. 
Everybody cheerfully saluted her, for if it 
be unlucky to meet a priest, to meet his 
daughter is the reverse. Well, the hawk 
devoured the poor bird — ^^ 
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" Are you speaking truth V said Miron, 
interrupting him. 

"May I die if I speak falsely/^ continued 
George. " Our master, in those days, was a 
bachelor, and when he was on leave from his 
regiment, was never absent from the Cure's 
house, to whom he related his adventures, 
and whom he supplied with wine from his 
cellar. The priest is rather a drunken cha- 
racter, in truth, and our master not much 
better, but instead of getting tipsy with him 
he allowed him to do so alone, and fall 
asleep, while he conversed with the daughter. 
I will tell you how I know all this. Do you 
see that barn near the stables, where they 
keep the hay ? There are two doors to it ; 
one looks to the fields, the other to the high 
road. The priest's daughter entered by one 
door, our master by another, and each 
retired the same way, without being seen or 
recognised. One night when I wias rather 
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the worse for liquor, I left the stable and 
went to sleep in the bam. Fortanatelj I 
lay down on top of the haj, whilst mj two 
tnrtle doves were cooing below. The poor 
girl said she was with child, and the monster 
replied, * That is nothing ; I haye something 
that will remove it'; and so it seemed, for 
he removed both mother and child/' 

^Is it possible 1 They said she died of 
fevet?' 

** Stories. Do young and stroi^ people 
like her die of fever 1 but whatever she died 
of, I took care to let the priest know what I 
had witnessed. The watw is boiling, and I 
will not allow it to cgoU' 

As he spoke, still moving towards the high 
road, they perceived a cart gping towards 
tibe vSbige. 

"* There, look,'' he cried ; I think that is 
James returning from the city : be must 
I havebemsmt with the Irt ter to the Arch* 
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bishop ; he will have news to give us j let 
us hasten/* 

A few minutQS later, the two peasants 
came up with James, who seeing his fnends, 
jumped down from his cart and walked by 
their side, 

" Did you carry thstt. accursed letter V 
asked George* 

"It is safe enough, and our master will 
have long to wait for an answer. I threw 
it into the bottom of the ravine which lies 
below the high road, and covered it over 
with earth and stones*" 

"How I Have you been bold enough to do 
that?'* said George, with an approving 
smile. 

" I did something more," added James ; 
" as soon as I had received the orders and 
letter from my master, I sent a little boy to 
the priest's house, to inform him that I was 
the bearer of a letter not calculated to do 
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him good. The priest sent me another to 
deliver to the Archbishop, in which he 
painted our master in the blackest colours. 
That letter I faithfully ddivered ; as to the 
former one, I buried it, as I told jou, and 
the priest will pray for its repose/' 

^'Well done/' cried Oeorge and Miron at 
one and the same time ; '' but what will 
you say to the master V* 

^* I have brought him a receipt from the 
office of the Archbishop ; — ^there it is ; do 
you George, who can read, let us know what 
it says/' 

George took the paper, and read as 
follows : — 

^Received from the hands of Jamea^ son of 
Daniel, of S^Io S^rapino, a letter addressed to the 
Very Beyerend, the Archbishop of Simbirsk. 

" Bblokuwastof, Secretarff!* 
'* He gave me at first another receipt, in 
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which our master's name was mentioned 
but I would none of ii'^ 

^ You are a cunning fellow/' said Miron. 

'^Ihad no idea you were so knowing,'' 
added George. 

'' Necessity sharpens the wit^ brother." 

** And the daws," said George, " What is 
the news in town ? Miron here tells me that 
soniething unusual has occurred." 

** I heard nothing in town^ but the country 
is in a state of ferment. I hi4 difficulty in 
getting back : I was stopped at every village, 
and at each heard something more wonderful 
than before. It appears that the serfe of 
the landowners are to become peasants und^r 
the crown, and the peasants of the state are 
to be free." 

'' And the free peasants to become nobles^', 
interrupted Miron ; ^' is it not so 1 Tou 
have jumbled everything together; there isno 
meaning in what you have been telling us." 



i 
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'' Well, it is alll could make oat from 
what I was told. As soon as they let me 
go, and I was alone, I turned it oyer in mj 
memory; the fact is, there are meetings 
everywhere, and one would fancy they were 
taking the census of the Tillages through 
which I passed. There were shouts of joy ; 
and Patap, who is no fool, told me that there 
were to be no more crown serfs, but that 
they were to be passed over to the Tzar and 
his children. 

" Hearing this, I went and spoke to the 
SotsU * of the place. I asked him, as they 
were going to change owners, to tell me what 
was to become of us. His answer was, * You, 
also, are to belong to the Emperor.' But I 
think he is mistaken, and that before we 
belong to the Emperor, we must belong to 
the crown.'' 

* Chiefof a hundred peasants. 
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" I would not wish to see you belong to 
the crown/^ replied Miron. " I, who am its 
serf, know something about it ; but I cannot 
understand why we should feel delighted to 
be passed over to the Emperor, for it is much 
the same thing/' 

" You are spoiled," said James ; " there 
is more honour in belonging to the Emperor, 
who is the master of our masters, or to the 
crown, than to a nobleman like our master." 

"You bear your master a grudge for 
having punished you;, the blows of the 
master should be like water to a duck." 

" I wish then you had a few drops of the 
same fluid. Whenever I think of it I tremble 
all over, and I feel it has shortened my life 
by ten years." 

" A happy circumstance for you, James. 
But you were to blame : why did you not 
return the seeds you borrowed 1" 
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•' Where could I have got them, since Qod 
has not given me any V^ 

" At all events, he gave you the means of 
procuring aid, and the season was good/' 

'* It would be a sin to deny it." 

" With us Crown peasants, when hail or 
drought deprives us of seed, we are forced to 
go to the authorities to ask for more. We 
are never certain to have it, and when they 
give us any, it is scarcely fit to throw to the 
fowls ; we must pay it back, notwithstand- 
ing, in that of the very best description. 
And then the recruiting — what a curse it is. 
You draw a lucky number ; they snatch it 
from your hands, and add a bar or cross, 
which enrols you, while the man with the 
unlucky number is declared to be a dwarf, 
the recruiting oflSicer being a giant 
whose palm the other has oiled. Are 
they going to punish you 1 A length of 
time is lost in useless formalities^ and the 
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stick of government is of the same wood as 
the master's; moreover, the master is a 
nobleman, and the Golova is our equal ; were 
he to wear twice as much lace upon his back, 
he would not be less a bearded fellow like 
ourselves/^ 

'* Is it thus you defend our master, Miron ?" 
said George ; " it is wrong of you/* 

" I do not defend your master ; if he is 
as bad as you say, he will have to account 
to God for his actions/' 

" God will certainly deny him happiness,*' 
replied James ; ^^ and if all the good things 
they tell us of, are to be found in heaven, it 
will, on the other hand, take an enormous 
pot in which to boil him and his sins/' 

" Whether he have to answer to God or 
not, I would wish him first to appear before 
men like ourselves, to account for his 
actions/' 

As he said these words, the sound of a 
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small bell, i^vhich thej had for some time 
previously heard on the road, became more 
distinct. A britschka drawn by three horses 
turned towards the village, passed the pea- 
sants, and drove up to the chateau of the 
proprietor. It contained the Ispravnik and 
the Stanovoi, coming to visit Mr. GestokoflF. 

The three peasants ran after the britschka, 
which after having dropt the travellers, was 
slowly proceeding to the stables. They 
helped the coachman to unharness and put 
up the horses, and then proceeded to the 
public-house. 
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CHAPTER II 



The tinkling of the bell on the high road 

had set the lordlj mansion of Serapino in 

motion* The lady's maid on the one side, 

and the valet on the other, were lying in 

wait to discover who were the persons ar- 
riving. As soon as its was perceived that the 

britszka directed it course towards the cha- 
teau, the footmen put on their livery, the 
master his coat, and the lady put off her dress- 
ing gown to perform her toilette. The idlers 
and ill-dressed persons, who thronged the anti- 
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cbamber^ were sent to the offices ; the se- 
cretary carried awaj his accounts, the illu- 
minated prayer books in which the children 
were learning to spell under the eye of the 
master, disappeared together with the pu- 
pils. Dusting cloths, and brooms were set 
in motion, and raised clouds of dust, which 
filled the anti-chamber. 

The operations were however immediately 
suspended when the visitors were recognized 
and turned out to be the Ispravnik^ and 
the stanovoL* 

The broom was tossed into a corner, the 
valet assumed an air ot tranquillity, the 
master went into the drawing room, and the 
mistress resumed the reading of a novel 
which she had unwillingly put aside, merely 
throwing a shawl over her striped dressing 
gown. 

* Emplo76s in tlia local police. 
G 2 
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The stanovoi after leaving the carriage, 
waited respectfully in the hall ; the isprav- 
nik only, ventured into the drawing room 
and seeing Mr. Gestokoff, said in his sten- 
torian voice : — 

" Stephan, Stephanovitsch, may you be 
found in good health/* 

'*' Welcome Andrew Markelovitsch/' Mr* 
Gestokoff replied, oflFering him his left hand 
with a patronising air ; he pointed to the 
sofa, and placed himself in an arm chair 
next to it. 

" I scarcely see you now," said the host. 

" I am up to my ears in business, that 
is the cause which keeps me away : and 
that is the cause also which brings me here 
to day,*' 

"Indeed! have you any thing new to 
communicate V 

" A subject of importance in which we 
are all interested, nobles as well as employes. 
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I have brought the stanovoi to assist tne, 
will you allow him to come in \" 

*' Most certainly, it always gives me great 
pleasure to see him." 

" Serguei Fodorovitsch,^ cried he, with- 
out quitting his seat, and speaking loud 
enough to be heard in the hall, " walk in." 
The stanoToi appeared, making a bow at 
every step he took ; he kept near to the 

f wall like a person embarrassed in his move* 

ments by the presence of his superior. The 
politeness of Mr. Gestokoff in adding, while 
addressing him, his father's to his christian 
name, which in Russia is a mark of atten-^ 
tion, filled him with respect which he was 
most anxious to testify, and the hospitable 
manner in which he was treated whenever he 

( came to the chateau, inspired him with de« 

ference for the master which he was far from 
manifesting to more haughty, but less gene- 

I rous proprietors/' 
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" Come nearer if you please,^ said Ges- 
tokoff, " Sit down here by ns.^ 

SergueiFodorovitsch bowed again and ad- 
ranced a few paces. 

" Is every thing as you could wish f he 
asked, with the air of an official ; and bowing 
again, he seated himself modestly on the 
very edge of the chair, crossing his fingers 
which rested on his knees. 

** To return to what I was saying.'' con- 
tinued the ispravnik, .... 

At this moment Madame Gestokoff en* 
tered the room : the two visiters stood up in 
a respectful attitude, the ispravnik uttered 
a cry of joy which resembled the neighing 
of a horse, bowed his head, curved his arm, 
made the floor groan under the weight of 
his heels^ and advancing in this studied at- 
titude towards the lady, made a slide pre- 
paratory to saluting her. She, according to 
the custom of the country, kissed him on. 
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the left dieek which be complaisantly pre- 
fiented. 

He stepped backwards to his chair, drew 
his chin within the folded collar which sup- 
plied a cravat, elevated his ejes, appeared 
to recollect himself and went oil 

*' I do not know if I ought to speak in 
presence of Maria Karpovna. The purport 
of our visit is not very agreeable, and I fear 
Madame may be alarmed at what I have to 
say.'' 

" I should feel much more fear, were 
you to conceal from me the business you 
have so mysteriously announced.'* 

" In that case,^ said the ispravnik, ** I 
continue. Our lord the Emperor has just 
ordered that two hundred thousand state 
serfs be passed over to his private domains. 
We are greatly apprehensive that this ar- 
Tangement may serve as a cause of irritation ; 
ill disposed persons are circulating false re- 
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ports, and, makiDg their own comments upon 
the imperial ukase, are urging the peasants 
to revolt. Incendiary fires have broken 
out in different quarters, we know not if 
they have been kindled by the Poles or he- 
retics. Some proprietors in the neighbour- 
ing government have lost their lives in their 
efforts to maintain order. There is no doubt 
that the imperial ukase will cause great con- 
fusion. We have as was natural thought of 
your position, Stephan Stephanovitsch, not 
that your serfs are in a state of mutiny, or 
your system severe, but one cannot be too 
prudent under existing circumstances, and 
we deemed it our duty to warn you of what 
was going on, in order that you might be 
on your guard,'' 

" Stop there Andrew, Markelovitsch, what 
have I to fear," replied Gestokoff, •* my serfs 
are well broken in, and I never have re- 
course to rigourous measures, save when cir- 
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cumstances imperiouslj require it. I should 
like to eeq one of them stir a foot — I 
would soon reduce him to order. 

'' The first who does so shall pay for all. 
Is not this the wise, the only policy, Serguei 
Fodorovitsch V^ he continued, now address- 
ing the stanovoi. 

The worthy functionary had just swal- 
lowed a third glass of madeira presented to 
him by the servant, and found it so good, 
that he confessed Gestokoff's argument to be 
excellent. 

" It is a fact,'' he replied, " the best 
masters are always the most severe/' 

" Yet, if I might venture to make an ob- 
servation Stephan Stephanovitsch," observed 
the ispravnik» *^ It is becoming daily more 
difficult to punish the serf at pleasure, and 
the government is seeking to limit the power 
of the nobles on this point." 
a 5 
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^ What can make yoa suppose tbat T 
asked Gestoko£ 

" The late reguktions positively forbid 
it'' 

•* Where have you seen them/' 

" In one of the supplements to the Swodr 

^* Tou gentlemen public functionaries," 
replied Oestokoff with bitterness, '* make laws 
according to your own &ncy ; comfort your- 
selves, nothing of the sort has been pre- 
scribed and never will be ; it is an impos- 
sibility. We support our people ; we have 
therefore the right to punish them when 
they neglect their duties. The right to 
judge them belongs exclusively to us." 

After uttering these words, Oestokoff gave 
a prolonged whistle, at the sound of which 
a valet appeared. 

" Bid the bailiff come hither/' 

" What are you going to do 1" exclaimed 
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the ispravnik, " for God's sake don't give 
way to your temper/' 

This advice irritated instead of appeas- 
ing Qestokoff. He had a restive, obstinate 
disposition which could not brook advice, 
and he thought he displayed firmness in act- 
ing in opposition to it Seeing his rights 
and authority called in question, he wished 
to give a proof of his power* 

The bailiff entered, saluted the company 
one by one, placed his hand on his breast, 
and stood in a submissive attitude near the 
door. 

"Is everything in order?" cried Gesto- 
koff. 

"The serfs have returned from work," 
answered the bailiff. 

" Andrew has been working in the fields 
of the priest, without my permission V* 

"Yes, your Excellency." 

"I had forbidden any assistance being 
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^ven to the old gossip ; it is a flagrant act 
of disobedience. Let him be seized imme- 
diately and flogged.^' 

The bailiff was about to retire, but the 
ispravnik motioned him to stay. 

" Think of what 70U are going to do ; you 
choose an improper moment^'' he said, im- 
ploringly looking at Gestokoff. 

" I am going to prove that we have the 
right to whip whoever disobeys us/' 

'' I grant it. Tou misunderstand me : I 
only wished to recommend moderation for 
the present. Let me entreat you to recall 
your order." 

" Bring sticks,^' cried Gestokoff, in a voice 
of thunder. 

The bailiff flew out by the door, rather 
than walked. The ispravnik threw a look 
of entreaty upon Madame Gestokoff; but 
she remained silent and passive ; and turning 
to him, said. 
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% '* Don^t you take anything V 

He drowned his embarrassment in a glass 
of madeira. 

Gestokoff moved into the hall, the win- 
dows of which looked upon the court, and 
called for his pipe, which he vigorously 
puffed. He gave vent to his impatience by 
sending forth clouds of smoke, which whirled 
away in rings and spiral columns. 

He kept his eyes fixed on what was going 
on in the court, and saw his servants running 
at full speed, and the bailiff returning with 
two men carrying bundles of sticks still 
unpeded. 

Andrew was not at home, and his wife 
knew nothing about him ; he was with 
George and Miron in the public-house ; learn- 
ing that they were in quest of him, he took 
to flight, and making a long detour, found 
refuge in the dwelling of the priest. 

" Fear nothing, my son/' said the pope 
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(such is the title by which the Russian 
priests pass) ; ** if you have committed no 
other crime than working in the fields of 
Qod's servant, you shall come to no harm, 
even should I be compelled to place you 
under the altar in the church to conceal 
you from your master's search, I will not 
hesitate" 

Gestokoff stamped and swore at the people 
for not producing the culprit^ for it was 
getting late, when news was brought that 
Andrew had taken refuge in the priest's 
bouse, and that the pastor refused to give 
him up. 

** Let him be dragged from thence," he 
exclaimed ; ^^ I should like to see the drunken 
old rascal prevent my exercising my authority 
on my own lands." 

The ispravnik, seeing things assume a 
serious aspect, took the stanavoi by the ann» 
and pushing him before him, entered the 
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hall through which their host was pacing 
to and fro in rage and despair. 

^*It is not sufficient to approre of the 
wines and the viands of Stephan Ste- 
phanovitsch/^ said he ; ^' we must prevent 
his acting like a madman ; we came here to 
be of service to him, and not to let him 
involve himself in a bad business. 

^* I pray you to pause/' he said, addressing 
Oestokoff as they entered the room. ^* The 
matter is becoming serious : considering the 
terms you are on with the priest, violence 
would injure your cause. At any other time 
I would not have opposed your wishes, but 
now severity would be rashness. Restrain 
your anger, and let me assure you it is 
friendship alone which makes me address 
you as I do now." 

** I believe the ispravnik counsels well,'' 
added the stanovoi. " The people are in so 
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excited a state, that it would be dangerous to 
brave them/' 

"You are a brace of cowards,*' answered 
Gestokofif ; ^* you abandon instead of stand- 
ing bj me. You talk of rebellion on all 
sides ; if such be the case, we must stifle it 
in the germ. You do not know this people ; 
if you give them an inch they will take an 
ell. You see my authority disregarded and 
myself mocked at and insulted by a bearded 
priest : instead of standing there, reading 
me a lecture, assist me — follow me to the 
priest's house." 

The stanovbi' was about to accept the 
invitation, but the ispravnik made him a 
a sign to remain where he was, and himself 
alone accompanied the master, hoping to 
calm him by his presence. 

As Gestokoff drew near the cottage of the 
priest^ his bailiff and servants began to knock 
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at the doot with increased yiolence ; their 
master motioned them to make waj, and 
followed by the ispravnik, he mounted the 
five steps leading to the cottage, and an- 
nounced himself as he stood without. The 
door was immediately opened ; the cure 
appearing on the threshold, introduced his 
visitors, and bolting the door, begged them 
to be seated ; but Gestokoff, standing up» 
foaming with passion, cried out^ 

^^ Batka (father) you are harbouring one of 
my men ; you must tell me where he is con- 
cealed, or you shall answer for it before the 
tribunals/* 

'^ I fear not the tribunals, and trust you 
may have as little reason to fear them as I 
haye. What has the man done V^ 

" Disobeyed my orders/' 

"In what r # 

" What is that to you 1 Am I to account 
to you for my actions 1 Are you my judge V] 
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** It is much to me, Andrew has sacrificed 
himself on my account ; it would be base 
on mj part to allow him to be punished 
without defending him. He has worked in 
my fields — is that a crime 1" 

" I had forbidden his doing so." 

" And why ? Have I failed in my duty ? 
Have I ever refused baptism to any one ^ or 
to say mass for the dead ? What day have I 
omitted to officiate. Have the church, and 
my house ever been closed against my flock ? 
Have I not given advice to all who sought it, 
and offered up prayers for all who asked 
them r 

*• You would do well to keep your advice 
to yoursell" 

" I understand you ; my sermon offended 
you, because it struck home. You have 
lodged a complaint against me ; wait the 
issue of it ; but be not a judge in your own 
cause. Because I have preached according 
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to the dictates of dnty and conscience, you 
order that my land shonld lie Mkm, that 
I may die of hunger. Tour peasants, my 
parishioners like yourself, fearing God more 
than you, thought it sinful to repay my 
services by allowing the land, whence I de- 
rive my subsistence to lie waste. Between 
them and yourself which is the culprit T 

'^ I have not come here to listen to a fresh 
sermon ; I have nothing to do with your dis- 
courses. Give Andrew up to me,'' said Ges- 
tokoff, dropping his insulting manner, and 
forced in spite of himself into something 
like respect for the cure. 

As he said this, he moved towards the 
further end of the room of the cottage ; but 
the priest holding him back with his power-* 
ful arm, said, 

** You have violated my threshold, you 
shall hear me to the end.'' 

Oestokoff tried to shake off his hold but 
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found himself compressed as in a vice ; and 
the pope assumed an air of so much dignity 
and command, that he was troubled, and 
recoiled. Seeing this, the priest drew him 
to a bench which was placed along the wall, 
and forced him to sit down. 

The man was tall and spare, his short 
beard set off his countenance ; his long 
white hair floated on his shoulders and com- 
manded respect. His eyes flashed with rage, 
the more imposing from having been long 
subdued^ his long and fleshless arms were 
raised in a threatening attitude, and Ges^ 
tokoff in spite of himself, obeyed an au- 
thority he had never recognised till now. 
The presence of the ispravnik animated 
the priest as much as it intimidated the op* 
pressor. The former took a seat. 

'* It is sometime, Stephan Stephanovitsch,'' 
said the priest, ^' since I had the pleasure of 
COTversing with you. You formerly honored \ 
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me with your yisits, and conversation ; now 
you shun my presence, and why 1 I have 
continued to live according to the law of 
God. I have conquered one vice, which 
has cost me dear, as you know ; I drink 
no more, and consequently I keep an eye 
to every thing. I have nothing to reproach 
myself with, as regards you : can you say 
as much as regards me 1 I have heard it 
said we more easily forgive the wrong done 
us by others, than our own faults towards 
them, and the hatred you bear me, makes 
me suppose, you have much to reproach 
yourself with ; I trust such may be the 
case, it would prove that you feel remorse, 
and whwre the heart is not thoroughly per- 
verted, remorse leads to repentance. But 
what sort of life have you led since I have 
ceased to see you 1 You have married, that 
was right — but is your life more regular 1 
No — ^your severity which I f ormely restrained 
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by my counsels, has degenerated into cruelty 
which has become the talk not only of the 
parish but of the whole district/' 

" Leave my affairs to my own manage- 
ment/' said Gestokoff, recovering from his 
surprize; "and look to your own. Your 
interference induces my peasants to revolt. 
Take care ; you exceed your authority ; and 
your superiors '' 

" May you appear before God one day, with 
as much calm as I shall before my superiors, 
when it shall be their pleasure to summon me" 

*' Your authority has nothing to do with 
mine, and I give you warning not to retain 
a peasant whom my justice demands at your 
hands/' 

" Give him up to tortures for having served 
me — never/' 

" And how are you to prevent my using 
my authority ? Power is on my side. Once 
more I charge you, give him up/' 
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As he spoke, he looked towards the 
ispravnik for approval and support, but the 
officer remained mute. 

Gestokoff rose again from his seat, and 
walked towards the adjoining room ; the 
priest, who had seen Andrew flying across 
the fields, did not now oppose him. 

Gestokoff pushed through the door with 
an air of triumph ; an open window told him 
that Andrew had escaped. He looked 
towards the fields, but saw no one ; his 
servants, thinking the victim secure, had 
seated themselves under the porch and had 
not seen the man make awaj. As he carried 
his eyes round the room, Gestokoff saw sus- 
pended to the wall the aeraphan * and the 
douschereiha of the priest^s daughter. 



^ A sort of gown without sleevesf, and a sort of 
pelisse — the meaning of which is, warmth of the 
soul. 
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The sight made him recoil and carry his 
hand to his forehead and his ejes ; not to 
wipe them, for they were dry, nor to see 
better, for he saw but too well, but to aid 
himself to collect his thoughts which were 
completely bewildered. Shaking off his em- 
barrassment, he retired from the room. 

The priest, who guessed what was passing 
through his mind, regarded him with 
mingled expression of suffering and hatred, 

" You have found your man — will you 
now find my daughter for me T said he. 

" Your daughter !^' cried Gestokoff, con- 
fused at the demand ; " your daughter you 
well know is dead." 

" Alas'! I know it but too well. But do 
you know who destroyed her T 

He received no answer. Gestokoff looked 
upon him with a bewildered air, and the 
ispravnik with amazement. The priest con- 
tinued, 
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** It was you who deprived me of her." 

This exclamation overwhelmed the noble- 
man, who however replied — 

" Thy brain old man is troubled ; did I 
not on the contrary love your daughter V* 

" Yes, thou lovedst her but too well so 
long as she administered to thy pleasure, but 
the moment she became a burthen and a 
reproach to thee, how didst thou get rid of 
her V^ he replied, using the second person 
singular, which is employed only in Russia, 
to inferiors or to mark contempt. 

Gestokoff at this direct question, lost all 
assurance ; he raised and depressed his eyes 
under the look fixed upon him by the old 
man, whose very hair seemed to stand erect. 
There was something terrible in the sight of 
the father demanding his child at the hands 
of her seducer. 

" I — I — i^ he stammered. " Of what are 
you accusing me 1" 

. VOL. II. H 
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" Of what ? and you dare to ask me ? 
You fancied your crime would remain un- 
known. Do you not then know there are 
crimes which the walls proclaim 1 Because 
you are noble, and I am a priest, you fan- 
cied you could with impunity destroy my 
child—" 

The priest was about to lay his hand upon 
Gestokoflf, but he escaped from him like a 
serpent, and pulling the door after him, 
quitted the chamber. 

" Go — ^you will not escape the wrath of 
God." cried the father. 

GestokoflF, with bowed head, and haggard 
look, passed the intendant and his servant 
without perceiving them. The ispravnik 
followed at a distance, bewildered by all 
he heard ; he thought his presence would 
be a restraint upon Gestokoff, and, determined 
to return home without taking leave of him. 
He roused the stanovoi from the slumbers in 
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which that worthy functionary was indulg- 
ing in a chair in the drawing room, mounted 
his britschka^ and returned to Simbirsk. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



The village of Serapino, was in commotion. 
The news that Andrew had escaped the 
punishment with which he was threatened, 
and that search was made for him in vain, set 
the peasantry in agitation. 

It was the first time that Gestokoff had 
met with opposition, and in a revolution, the 
first step is every thing. 

Intense anxiety was felt for the sure es- 
cape of the victim. Novelty was added to 
a sence of injustice; the peasantry was 
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ready to burst forth and proclaim its inde- 
pendence. All hearts and ejes were ani- 
mated with the same enthusiastic wishes. 

Even the women shared in the excite- 
menty and had left their houses and seated 
themselves in front of their doors. 

When Andrew was seen running across 
the fields, ail parties rushed forth to meet 
him, and surrounded him, filled with joj 
and curiosity. 

He told them in few words all that had 
happened at the priest's, and how that to 
save that worthy man from trouble, he had 
leaped from the window. 

The master was seen shortly afterwards 
to enter the chateau with bowed head and 
pensive air ; tHe sight caused much joy, and 
his servants who followed him were received 
with shouts of derision. 

It was growing late, the gates of the 
castle were closed^ and a peasant was placed 
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as sentry within the court, by the side of an 
immense cauldron on which to sound the 
alarm in case of need. 

Before separating, George determined to 
address a few words to the peasants, calcu- 
lated to enlighten them as to their present 
position. As he had been long in conver- 
sation with the coachman of the ispravnik, 
all were prepared to listen with attention. 

** Women/' said he, turning to them ;r 
^* you have no business here — go home.^ 

But they declared with one voice that 
they would stay. 

** No, no,'' said their husbands ; " you 
are all for the master." and taking them by 
the arms, they forced them from the place. 

When they were gone, George continued; 

" Now boys is the time to show that you 
have sense." 

A low murmur of assent was the reply to 
this flattering remark. There was a waving 
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of heads among the audience ; the young 
men pressed forward, placing their caps 
wrong side foremost, to announce their de- 
termination, whilst the elder passed their 
fingers through their beards, and listened 
with an air of calmness and expectation. 

George continued, 

"His Imperial Majesty wishe$ to have 
you as his peasants. Does that meet your 
wishes V 

" We cannot well be worse off than we 
are now,*' said an old man in the crowd. 

" But your master does not wish to part 
with you," added George. 

" He loves our wives,'* said a voice ; " but 
we do not love him, and he must by force 
obey the will of the Tzar." 

"But you must assist the Tzar," said 
George. 

"It is a great honor for us undoubtedly, 
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— why not 1 It will not be necessary to 
entreat us,'' was the reply. 

*' In that case/' continued the spokesman, 
'^ if the master sends to demand Andrew, 
what will you do T 

" We will resist ; we will not give him 
up/' 

" WeU said," cried George ; '' and if the 
Msine (master) should act like his neigh- 
bours, and set fire to his buildings, to cure 
the Tzar of his longing for other people's 
property, what would you do ?" 

" We do not know," said one. 

•* What should we do in such a. case?" 
asked another. 

''We should extinguish it," cried a third. 

^ Come, brother George," said an old man ; 
you are a cunning fellow — what should we 
dor 

^Listen," said Geoige, leading the crowd 
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towards the village. There is no danger of 
Stephan Stephanovitsch's setting fire to his 
house. He will not ruin himself ; if he 
should merely set fire to some shed, the loss 
would not be great ; and whether we let it 
bum or not, amounts to the same thing. 
Let every man act as he thinks proper — 
for my part, I shall have nothing to do 
with it/' 

" My mind is made up. I prefer being 
a soldier to a peasant, so anxious am I to 
belong to the Emperor. If you all think as 
I do, you will not long be under the thumb 
of Stephan Stephanovitsch.'^ 

"We all think as you do.'' 

"That is, that we will extinguish the 
fire," said one. 

" That we will not extinguish it," cried 
others. 

"You would not extinguish it," said 
George, recollecting himself ; " and to pre- 
H 5 
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vent suspicion resting on jou, retire to your 
houses/' 

As each one took the road to his home, 
Geoige drew Andrew aside, and spoke to 
him in a low tone — ^it was easy to see thej 
were planning something. They hung for 
some time about, and then stopped at the 
bam most remote from the village. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Gestokoff was of the number of persons, 
small though it be, who deserve their name 
— his meant cruel ; he was so trom habit as 
much as from taste, from principle as much 
as from character. He was cruel because he 
thought severity displayed dignity ; and 
between severity and cruelty the distinction 
is small^ and easily passed where everything 
ur^es a man forward, and where the weight 
he fesls pressing him down, compels him to 
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throw it upon others, in obedience to the 
law of oppression, which is the main-spring 
of that piece of machinery — the Russian 
government. He was indifferent to the 
complaints he excited^ and fancied that 
between discontent and resistance there was 
a barrier, impassable to the serf. He did 
not believe that he exceeded his rights by 
honouring the ' best-looking among the 
females with his favour, and considered that 
the seduction of the daughter of the priest 
was a mere act of gallantry. The impreca- 
tions the father had poured upon hiis head 
had so completely overwhelmed him as to 
leave no place for anger ; and as to regret, 
he scarcely felt it. 

" Was it not better,'' he said to himself, 
"for her to have been the mistress of a 
nobleman, than the wife of a dirty priest 1 
She did not pretend to marriage when she 
yielded to my wishes ; she obeyed the dictates 
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d a love she could never have felt with an- 
other. Where is the sin of destroying a being 
that never had life, and whose coming into 
the world would have only caused misery 
to the mother, and embarrassment to the 
father 1 Between dishonour and what is 
falsely called crime, there is no room to 
hesitate/^ 

He sought for consolation on his return 
home in reflections like these ; but the voice 
of the priest still sounded in his ears, and 
his imagination, irritated by its own excesses, 
and by the emotions of the day, raised con- 
tinually before his eyes the bouy figure of 
the old man, like a hideous spectre, crying 
for vengeance. He hurried forward to escape 
the shadow of night which was spreading 
over the plain. After he had reached home, 
he took courage, reproached himseli with 
wanting energy, and promised himself speedy 
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retaliation. He perceived the necessity of 
removing the priest at any sacrifice, since 
his presence would be a source of constant 
trouble and disorder, and a continual reproach 
to himself, for the knowledge of his o£fence 
gave the injured parent an irreastible 
superiority over him. 

To obtain such a result without delay, he 
determined to repair in person to the arch- 
bishop, and gave orders to have everything 
ready for his departure next morning. 

At daybreak his carriage was harnessed 
and at the door. He got into it, accompanied 
by his wife and followed by the footmen, 
and drove towards the high road. As they 
were turning a corner, his servant who was 
mounted on the box, addressing his master 
called out with an anxious voice, 

" Sir — the bam is on fire.'' 

Gestokoff ordered the carriage to stop^ 
descended, and proceeded on foot to the 
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spot A crowd of peasants sarroimded the 
building, and witnessed the progress of the 
flames with the most perfect indifference. 
Gestokoff called out to them to assist in 
extinguishing them. There was a movement 
in the crowd, but no one advanced ; some 
smiled maliciously, others shook their headi^ 
with an expression totally free from their 
usual characteristic of stupidity. An oath 
from the lips of their master, followed bj an 
imperative command, roused them from 
their inactivity. They advanced to ex- 
tinguish the flames, with an air of unconcern. 
All eyes were fixed on Qeorge, who, yielding 
to the magical effect of his master's orders, 
had also approached the fire, but who seeing 
himself the object of universal attention, 
turned away. 

Andrew alone remained motionless. The 
paleness of his look proclaimed that he ex- 
pected a crisis; his eye wandered about 
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with uncertainty, when the voice of his 
master, crying out, " And you, fellow — what 
are you doing there V made him slightly 
turn his head ; he scarcely glanced at Ges- 
tokoflF, but immediately fixed his look on 
the ground. 

Encouraged by his first success, and wish- 
ing to finish the business, GestokoflF advanced 
towards him, and said, 

*' It is you to whom I am speaking/' 

Andrew gazed at him with his cap on his 
head ; a half sinister, half ironical smile 
played on his lips, never seen but in a serf 
roused to unaccustomed insubordination. 

" Will you assist in extinguishing the 
fire V^ cried Gestokoff aiming a blow at him 
intended to be decisive. It was so in eflFect, 
but not in the manner he expected. 

With one hand, Andrew tossed his bon- 
net in the air : — the sign of the outbreak 
of passion long restrained ; an oath escaped 
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Ids lips, it was sayage and hollow, and came 
from the heart ; with the other hand he 
seized his master b; the bodj, and lifted 
him from the ground. 

^^Into the fire with him/' cried Geo:^ 
who followed the scene with intense in- 
terest. 

" Into the fire with him," cried the by- 
standers, drawing back, leaving a fi^ cur- 
rent to the air, which fanning the flames 
caused them to extend to the roof and 
beams. 

Andrew stretched out his arm, and Ges- 
tokoff was pitched into the fire^ like a sack ; 
he made an effort to escape, but the 
peasants seized him and hurled him 
back. 

"That is your road,'' was uttered in a 
voice which shook the air ; he appeared to 
add vigor to the flam^ for they redoubled 
their violence, and swallowed up their prey. 
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** Thank heaven we are rid of him," was 
the cry. 

" That is not enough," cried George ; " the 
female must join her mate. They will roast 
better in company." 

The valet of Gestokoff^ had in the mean 
time quitted his seat, and rather apprehend- 
ing than seeing what was passing, invited 
his mistress to leave her carriage. The 
lady pale and trembling, awaited the re- 
turn of her husband, whose absence became 
prolonged. The servant had unharnessed 
one of the horses, to be ready either to seek 
assistance at the chateau, or to escape in 
case of necessity. When he saw the crowd 
howling and threatening, rushing towards 
the carriage without his master, he per- 
ceived no time to was be lost ; taking his mis- 
tress in his arms, he placed her on horseback, 
mounted behind her, and set ofif at full 
gallop. 
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The savage shouts of the peasants in- 
creased at the escape of their anticipated 
victims George called out — 

" To horse, and follow them T 

He was immediately obeyed; the valet 
was still in sight with his burthen, when 
a dozen peasants armed with pitchforks 
and axes followed at full speed in pursuit. 
But the lacke/s horse left far behind him 
the poor diminutive cattle of the peasants. 
Their eagerness diminished as their numbers 
fell off ; and after some versts were cleared, 
George, James, and Andrew alone continued 
the pursuit. 

For about twenty versts they kept their 
prey in sight, but that distance won, it was 
lost to view, and they were forced to return. 
The servant, still fancying himself pursued, 
continued at the utmost speed till he reached 
the town. The horse sunk with fatigue on 
their arrival there, and the valet scarce able 
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to stand, lifted off his mistress, who had 
remained in a state of insensibility the whole 
of the time. Exhausted and bruised, she 
was left for dead at the hotel, and though 
she revived after a time, she was seized with 
an illness which lasted many months. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The peasants hastened to enjoy their 
triumph, without thinking of turning it to 
advantage. The excitement which naturally 
accompanied this outbreak, had roused their 
passions and silenced the voice of reason. 

Whether they were unconscious of the 
crime they had committed, or whether the 
cruelty of Gestokoff had made them look 
upon his murder as an act of justice, none 
of them seemed to entertain the smallest 
anxiety as to the future. 
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They repaired in crowds to the estate of 
their late master : under the influence of 
their first fury, they committed some damage 
in the garden, and were guilty of excesses in 
the chateau, of which they took possession 
without opposition on the part of the ser- 
vants. 

They installed themselves in the apart- 
ments, and it might have been amusing to 
an observer to see the stupid curiosity with 
which they examined everything. They 
took up the different articles, and replaced 
them, without ever once thinking of carry- 
ing them off, whether from ignorance of their 
use, or from respect to the property of 
others. 

They stretched themselves out on the 
chairs, lifted up the covers, examined the 
materials, and felt equal delight and as- 
tonishment at handling familiarly that which 
they had not hitherto been permitted to ap- 
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proach. But these toys did not satisfy long 
the delight of the conquerors ; they passed on 
to enjoyments more suited to their taste. 
They descended to the cellar, and com- 
menced tasting the wines, but excepting a 
few bottles of brandy, found nothing suitable 
to their palate ; they despised the French 
wines, of which the greater part of the store 
consisted. 

It was then that they suddenly thought 
of completing their vengeance. The servants 
being scattered about and out of sight, had 
not yet excited their animosity. The pos- 
tilion was now brought before them; he 
had been found walking about with an air 
of indifference, not thinking of flight. He 
looked on with a malicious and mocking 
sneer. 

" Were you privy to the disorderly life of 
your master V asked Geoige. 
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"The conduct of my, master concerned 
me as little as it does joiL^' 

This answer was punished by a blow. 

"You have played the part of a spy,*' said 
one of his judges. 

" I did whatever I was ordered?' 

" We will teach you to betray your 
feUows." 

The judges consulted together as to the 
nature of the punishment they should inflict, 
and were so engaged when the priest 
entered. 

The bailifl^, in fear of his life, had gone to 
seek his protection, and the venerable 
minister, telling him he would defend him 
against the peasants, as he had defended the 
peasants against their master, locked him 
up in his house, and repaired to the 
chateau. 

He now pointed out to the rebels that 
they had been guilty of an enormous crime ; 
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that they were bound to protect the pro- 
perty of their master* He implored them 
to put an end to their excesses, and with- 
draw quietly home. 

tlis words were not without effect. 

^ Let us listen to the priest^'' cried the 
most reasonable among them ; he wishes our 
good, he knows more than we do ; his advice 
must be for the best. 

The chateau was vacated ; the priest shut 
it up, and carried away the keys. 



A company of soldiers arrived next morn- 
ing in carriages, by post, and surrounded 
the village. All the peasants were ajssembled 
in the court of the Starosta, where a military 
tribunal was installed. 

The examination lasted but a few minutes. 
George was compelled, by repeated blows, to 

TOL. II. I 
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change his line of defence, which had con** 
sisted at first in accusing Gestokoff of having 
set fire to his own bam. He at length 
avowed himself to be the author of the fire, 
in which he said he was assisted by Andrew. 

George, Andrew, James, and two other 
peasants were condemned to be shot. Their 
eyes were bandaged, and five minutes after, 
the five bodies were lying in the court : 
nearly all the others were flogged, and many 
banished to Siberia. 

The priest was summoned before the 
consistory, which acquitted him and removed 
him to another parish. 

It was some months before Madame Ges- 
tokoff recovered from her illness, and she 
took care never again to inhabit Serapino. 
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THE SAISCHNIK* 



Bro.nine's delight, on his return from his 
travels, was to lounge about St. Petersburgh. 
It was a taste he had acquired in Paris — 
that capital of loungers. He usually aban- 
doned the quays of the Neva, and the Neva 
perspective, to the upper class, who offer 
comparatively small field for observation, 
and plunged into less brilliant but more 
animated streets — such as the Pais-street 
and the Assumption -street. 

* Seller of bread in the open air. 
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At the close of a hot summer's OTeniBg, 

which promised a clear and splendid night, 

Bronine repaired to the Fontana-quaj ; 

small craft and miserable looking boats, 

which recalled the primitive days of the 

Sclavonians, crowded the water, which was 

locked in by magnificent but melancholy 

looking granite quays, that the ostentation 

of Catherine had constructed. The worn 

appearance of the peasants in their rags, 

proved that they belonged to the most 

miserable of all the Russian governments — 

that of St. Fetersburgh ; whose grasping and 

avaricious masters, instead of letting them 

profit by their proximity to the capital, 

retained every advantage for themselves^ 

and overwhelmed them with labour. They 

were busied in unloading cargoes of eggs, 

hemp, and bricbf, or in devouring raw onions, 

or a species of oatmeal called fahlcnOy made 

of ground oats, which they ate out of wooden 
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plates with wooden spoons. The very soutfd 
of the utensils was melancholy ; much more 
so was the appearance of the men themselves. 
A few £git and noisy tradesmen were super- 
intending the landing of their goods, and the 
garadovoi (under officers of police) excited 
by heat and wine, were watching for an 
opportunity of appropriating whatoirer they 
could lay their hands upon, by crowding on 
the new arrivals. On either side of the 
water, houses newly plastered and painted 
by command, wefe contrasted in their 
uniform size, and in their white, yellow, and 
green painty with the hideous squalor and 
filth of the interior. 

Bronine hastened away from a sight which 
saddened his generous and patriotic heart. 
Arrived at the Semenovsky bridge, he turned 
to cross it. The crowd was great ; the 
droshkies were following in quick succession, 
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and the foot passengers were huddled closely 
on the pavement 

An isvostscknik *yrho was driving a 
dvilian, suddenly pulled up in the middle 
of the bridge, and standing on his seat, cried 
out to the person whom he was driving, 

"Why did you strike me, sir T 

The person thus addressed, answered the 
question by giving the driver two violent 
Uows on the back, which had the effect of 
instantly calming his indignation, for sup- 
posing that his persecutor had a right to 
act so, the serf flogged his horse in order to 
wreak upon him the insult he had himself 
received, and continued his way. 

" Ver/luckter Taugmichts/^ f cried a voice 
in German, apostrophizing the aggressor ; 
" If you fall into my hands, I will cure you 
of your brutality/' 

* Driyer of a coach or aledge. t Cursed rascal 
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Bronine turned round to look at the 
person who had spoken thus ; but aeeing 
only a seller of bread in the middle of the 
street, he asked him, 
** What is the matter r 
**I will tell you sir/' replied the man, 
'^That was some German just arrived, who 
having heard in his own country that it was 
p^mitted to strike the serfs in Russia, wished 
to see the effect it would produce. He 
appears to like it. Thes^ drivers are such 
fools, they can never distinguish between 
those who have, and those who have not the 
privilege of striking them,'' 

" But who was it I heard just now express 
himself so energetically in German V 
*' It was I, sir," said the saischnik. 
Bronine examined him attentively. He 
was a seller of bread, such as are sometimes 
seen either at the corners of the streets, or 
perambulating the city ; a peasant dressed 
I 5 
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in^a dirty sheep-skin, with uncombed beard, 
and with an immense traj suspended from 
the neck, upon which were Saihi,* eggfif, 
sausages, and salt. 

Bronine was at a loss to reconcile what 
he had heard, with what he saw, and des- 
pising the custom general among those 
Russians, who wear the European costume, 
of addressing the people in the second per- 
son singular, he said to the man, not with- 
out blushing at his own politeness. 
" You speak German then V 
" And English also, at your service.'' 
" Where did you learn those languages 1" 
" I learnt English at Boston ; German in 
the counting house and in company of a 
German merchant, whom I accompanied to 
America.'' 

Bronine never having been in America 

* Ruflrian bread. 
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did not venture to address the' man in En- 
glish, fearing be might not speak it as well 
as be did. 

*' How comes it that you follow such a 
trade/' be asked. 

•* Because it suits me." 

•' You might find one more lucrative.** 

'' Inform me what would be so, if jou 
please."' 

" Would not that of — " Bronine was 
about to add lackey, but refrained, fearing 
to offend bis mysterious companion ; and 
said, " Confidential servant/' 

** A confidential servant, what is that 1 
Is not every one who receives wages treated 
like a lackey ? I prefer liberty to all other 
things ; and I look upon the meanest 
hawker, as a more independant person than 
the first public functionary, — with all sub- 
mission sir, be it said.'' 
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" Saihi gariatschi,'^ (hot bread) he cried 
as if to attract customers, 

** Your bread is cold, by this time.*' 

" True ; I never thought of that ; see 
now what trade is, there is not one which 
is not a lying calling/* 

False shame prevented Bronine from con* 
tinning in conversation with a man so 
filthily clad in the middle of the streets, 
and under the eye of the bystanders ; he 
left him, and returned home. 



The desire however to study an original 
character more closely, made him return to 
the Sdischnik on another occasion^ who 
guessing his curiosity, was rather flattered 
by it. Bronine saluted him as he addressed 
him, and the bread seller sensible of such 
politeness, returned his salute with evident 
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I^easure. The resignation with which this 
strange person submitted to his situation, 
prepossessed the observer in his favor. 

^' How goes on business V he asked. 

'^ I should not complain if it did not go 
on at all. When a man has arrived at the 
position in which I find myself he bids adieu 
for ever to ambition. I have alwajs here, 
wherewith to satisfy my hunger, and I ask 
for no more.*' 

"You can scarcely ever find any amuse- 
ment r 

"Pardon me, I have my little enjoyments 
like other men, and with the share of obser- 
vation with which I am gifted, more than 
many other people have, I see all the world 
pass and repass this bridge, some in one 
direction, some in another, and that sets me 
thinking of those who are born and of those 
who die. It is precisely the same thing 
with this difference, that the last takes more 
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time than the first Are there not mare- 
over two immense barrack^ and two r^- 
ments of soldiers at my service^ whom I 
watch as they file over the bridge on 
their way to exercise or guard mounting, 
both going and returning? They amuse 
others and are a source of much interest to 
me. Other troops also repair to the Seme- 
noYsky parade. I see the Emperor and the 
Grand Duke pass by, and sometimes watch 
them chasing the officers, when not strictly 
dressed according to regulation. 

'' His Imperial Highness the Oraiid Duke, 
the other dajf afforded me much amusement 
without my having to pay for it. I saw 
him chasing an officer who it appeared had 
on a hat when he should have worn a shako. 
The officer was somewhat a head, but the 
Grand Duke Michael followed him dosely, 
and from the officer's state of excitement I 
found it wa& no amusement for him. His 



r 
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horses were excellent, but the Grand Duke 
was on a thorough bred ; when he reached 
the comer of that street^ the officer leapt 
from his carriage, and disappeared undtf 
the gateway you see there, whilst his coach- 
man drove on with even greater speed than 
before. His Imperial Highness perceived 
it, for he pulled up, and attentivelj exam- 
ined the house into which his game had 
flown, but was ashamed to enter it. I was 
in great alarm for the poor young man, for 
as you well know sir, one always feels for 
the weak. The storm however passed over ; 
after observing that the droschky was empty 
and that it manoeuvred so as to elude pursuit, 
the Grand Duke turned back and repassed 
the bridge. But the officer moved not till 
he waa out of sight, and then ran at full 
speed in the direction of the rail road, 
which no doubt would convey him to his 
garrison. I felt inclined to dap my hands, 
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fori ask jou, is it fair to chase honest 
people, because they wear their hats in a 
peculiar way, or because when they should have 
on a shako, they happen to wear a hat T 

Seeing that the story amused Bronine, 
the saischnik continued, 

" You saw, did you not, the other day, 
that scoundrel of a German beating his 
isvostschnik ? may he fall into the clutches 
of some one who can use his fists. Those 
unfortunate drivers are constantly meeting 
with the most comical adventures. 

'^ One day last winter, an isvostschnik had 
the misfortune to knock down a peasant, 
who got up unhurt, and ran after the sledge, 
calling out to the driver to stop. A soldier 
who was passing by, laid hold of the horse 
and stopped it. A batdoschnik * came up, 
and was going to carry off the coachman, 

* Policeman. 
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irhen the peasant relented and begged he 
might be set at liberty. The crown never 
loses its rights, and the hovtoschniht who 
would not go awaj emptj-handed, seized 
hold of the peasant^ to core him of making a 
disturbance. He now turned to the drirer, 
and implored him, saying, * Father, have pity 
(m me, save me/ The iawstschnik drew out 
a two double rouble piece, and by its means 
re-established harmony and tranquillity/' 

'* How did you become reduced to your 
present position V* said Bronine to the 
saischnik, when his history was ended ; 
^'you must have experienced many mis- 
fortunes/' 

*' I fell more quickly and simply than you 
probably suppose. Nothing is so easy as to 
descend the ladder of fortune, and yet I 
fancy with cunning and a share of selfish- 
ness it is easy to remount : but bah I — 

<< My father was in easy circumstances ; 
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he had \>j his first wife a son, who ws^ 
fifteen years old when I was bom. Our 
father died shortly after. Mj mother did 
aot act as a step-mother towards my brother, 
she adopted the contrary plan : I was the 
victim. As the fortune had been all on my 
father's side, and fortune exercised great 
influence over my mother, it was more than 
attention that she showed my brother ; it 
was blind submission. My brother always 
treated me as a child, and my mother's 
affection-^ for I like to believe she loved me 
— ^very much resembled indifference. It is 
said that parents love their children more 
than their children love them ; but I believe 
the contrary, for children look to their 
parents for everything, and those who give, 
love less than those who receive. Had I 
succeeded in life, my mother would, no 
doubt, have loved me, for her vanity would 
have been gratified ; but she did nothing to 
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facilitate mj Bucoess. The loss of her hii8« 
band probably caused a void I could not fill 
up, a grief of which I have felt the conser 
quenoe. 

^' My brother had imagined I should turn 
out ill, because I destroyed and broke every- 
thing that was given me, and because I 
showed no signs of love of order and economy. 
By constantly repeating to myself and to my 
mother that I was good for nothing, he 
finished by making her believe it, and caused 
her to treat me with contempt It was 
under the influence of such discouraging 
circumstances that my character became 
developed, and I leave you to judge how 
much they must have influenced my future. 

^'I was sent to school, where I learnt 
many things not much calculated to be of 
service in a profession, and this did not 
contribute to change the opinions which my 
relations held in my regard ; in their eyes. 
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condact was better than knowledge, and as 
I gave no confirmed proofs of the former^ 
they decided that my inclinations were 
vicious. 

** The property of my father consisted of 
a house situated in the sables. When I be- 
came of age, my brother assured my mo- 
ther that if he gave me that to which I was 
l^ally entitled, thanks to my habits of dis- 
sipation and disorderly life» it would soon 
be squandered away. In order therefore to 
to preserve the property in the family, Peter, 
that is my brother's name, thought it bet- 
ter that he should purchase my share ; as 
if ready money, was not more easily spent 
than real property. My mother made that 
objection, but he replied, that to save me 
from ruin he would take care of my money, 
till such time as he was satisfied of my 
conduct^ and would pay me interest for 
it^ up to a certain period. 
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^ Mj portion was valued in an arbitraiy 
manner, and the sum thus fixed upon, was 
to constitute my fortune. I made no ob» 
jection to such an arrangement ; my brother 
indeed impressed silence. Could I suspect 
him of wishing to injure me 1 and was 
not my mother there to protect and watch 
over my interest 1 I cared not for possess- 
ing half the house, when I saw I was not 
likely to live on friendly terms with Peter ; 
and although his venal conduct in the busi* 
ness did not escape my attention, I will- 
ingly consented to meet his views, for I loved 
him in spite of his conduct, and in spite of 
his wrongs towards me. 

" Having no interest in common with my 
family, I scarcely kept up any intercourse 
with them. They did not give me sufficient 
to enable me to lead a life of idleness. In» 
dolence and empty ambition only soured my 
disposition the more. 
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** When the time of paying me my for- 
tune arriyed, my brother mortgaged the 
house, and raised sufficient money to pay 
me off. It was, as you may see a splendid 
business for him, and doubly unfortunate 
for me. 

" No sooner was I in possession of my 
small capital, than I burned with impatience 
to turn it to advantage in order to disprove 
that incapacity of which I was accused. I 
entered upon business : you are lucky to know 
nothingof this sort of gambling, in which one 
can scarcely distinguish between lawful gain 
and robbery, in which the mind is ever on 
the stretch to dupe others, in which more^ 
over a man must be devoid of hearty m which 
f^unes are more easily made than preserved, 
and the whole art of which consists, in mak^ 
ing over to Peter that which belongs to JPaul 
i^nd obtaining for oneself all that one can. 



r 
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by extortions from both. Speculation 
consists in profitting bj the misfortunes of 
others. To succeed, requires not only good 
fortune and knavery, but perseverance. I 
was incapable of a dishonest action, but I 
believed in my lucky star. I was impatient 
and wanted experience. These things were 
more than sufficient to ensure failure. I 
took care not to act on my own responsi- 
bility ; I addressed myself to a Russian mer* 
chant, who had fascinated me by his pre- 
tensions and charlatanism. He carried on 
operations on a large scale ; he took money 
from one, and goods from another person, but 
restored nothing. At the end of twelve 
months, he declared himself a bankrupt, and 
retired from business only to resume it with 
increased capital Such in Russia is the 
&orality of commerce ; that of justice is 
much on a par with it. All my fortune was 
svrallowed up in this pretended bankruptcy. 
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** My brother felt more pleasure than sor- 
row at my ruin ; his prophecy was fulfilled, 
and his vanity was fed, by seeing his warn- 
ings accomplished. Generous he was so far, 
as to let me know that there would be 
always a place for me at his table. My 
mother had no means of assisting me ; she 
moreover refused me sympathy, that comfort 
of the poor ; — she even told me that I had 
reaped the fruits of my own folly. My 
brother's bread was bitter to the taste, for it 
was the bread of charity, and the advice 
given by my mother was unpalatable, and 
was offered too late. * Work* said I to myself 
'hide thy shame ; since confidence and mis- 
fortune are viewed as disgrace, fly 1' I was 
lucky enough to find a German merchant, who 
was going to America ; he consented to take me 
with him ; he pitied my misfortunes and prov- 
ed a friend to me, almost a fEithen He initiated 
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me into the mysteries of a commerce at 
least in form, if not in reality, more moral 
and intellectual than ours, and had I pre- 
served my capital I should -probably have 
made my fortune in the new worldj but 
there as elsewhere nothing can be made of 
nothing. The financial crisis of 1837, 
swept away the house in which I expected 
to become a partner, on the strength of the 
savings I had succeeded in acquiring. The 
misfortunes of my patron, disgusted me 
with commerce, and made me regard life 
with distaste. I thought, like other fools^ 
that it was better to spend a shorthand 
merry life for a time, than to vegetate and 
toil for years. I plunged headlong into the 
whirlwind of pleasure, rebelling against that 
implacable lot which had made me a Gaim 
a Pariah. I awoke from my dream poor 
and desponding ; I then remembered that I 

had a country, from which I believed I had 
VOL. n. K 
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the right at least of asking for my daily 
bread ; I returned to Russia poor and with- 
out resources. 

•* I will not tell you all I suffered during 
the two years that followed my return. One 
can easily understand the nature of physical 
sufferings, but those of the mind by which 
they are accompanied, are more dreadful. 
The influence of misfortune upon me was 
destructive both to my moral and physical 
being. A furious element, fire or water 
is heard and seen murmuring and extending 
destroying one by one all our defences, till 
it reaches the last rampart behind which we 
might have taken shelter. My energies 
abandoned me, and gave place to las- 
situde. I became enervated and enfeebled; 
my ideas and principles were visibly shaken. 
I had been religious, I began first to doubt 
if there were a God, then to deny him. 
Impious thoughts crowded upon my diseased 
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imagination ; in yain I tried to shake them 
off, they would not be repulsed. I might 
say that my guardian angel on one side 
strove to banish the infidel suggestions of 
Satan on the other. When I at last awoke 
from my lethaigy, I said God was too good, 
too grtot to punish the involuntary ravings 
of a diseased imagination. As on the day 
of the deluge, man sought refuge in trees or 
on high mountain tops, so did I make honour 
a refuge and rampart against misfortune. I 
resolved that before I would be guilty of a 
base or bad action, I would throw myself 
into the water, or end my days by some 
other means. This resolve restored my 
courage, and I struggled on; but circum- 
stances did not aid me. 

'^ Shall I confess it ? In those dark days 

of adversity, I did not look upon theft as a 

thing impossible ; my eye was involuntarily 

attracted by costly objects, I longed to ap- 

E 2 
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propriate them ; but thank God I droTe such 
inclinations away, and soon came to con- 
sider theft as a temptation that could not be 
too strongly guarded against. 

**It is asserted that life is neither a 
heayen nor a hell, but an alternate succession 
of painful and agreeable moments. As 
regards myself, I can loudly proclaim I have 
never known happiness. Cares and grief 
dry up and vitiate the blood, confound the 
ideas, and poison the mind. How easy is 
the practice of virtue to the happy, and how 
much allowance should be made for those 
whom poverty urges to crime. But suffering 
has an end ; when it comes not from with- 
out, the sufferer finds it within himself; he 
becomes at length inured to suffering, in- 
sensible to pain. I succeeded in despising 
fortune, in defying it, when I saw the 
wounds it inflicted. It became at last 
wearied with persecuting me, and an inward 
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voice said to ine« * Move on ; blaspheme not, 
but work/ I reflected upon the different 
methods of gaining a livelihood ; two things 
I required,independence — for mii^ortune had 
never conquered this passion — and bread. 
I thought that by offering to man what I 
most required — bread — I should easily suc- 
ceed. Distress had cured my pride. I had 
the courage to apply to a baker, and to ask 
hi;m to employ me. He entrusted me with 
bread for sale, and at the end of twelve 
months I had sufficient to continue Che 
calling at my own risk* It suits me, and I 
still practice it, for I know it is possible to 
be far more wretched than I am now« 

" We must admit,'' continued Maximus, 
seeing that Bronine was silent, ^* that the 
world is badly constituted : — To abandon 
to chance, or to the accident of birth, the 
province of deciding the welfare of man, his 
wealth, or his misery, is impious. The 
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rich leave to the poor, it is true, the right to 
labour, but it is in order that they may do 
nothing themselyeSy — Ah I if I were the 
master '' 

** What would you do T asked Bronine 
with curiosity. 

^ I would divide property among dXL" 

^ But there would not be sufficient" 

** Best satisfied there is more than sufficient 
to enable men to live honorably, and would 
not wealth increase if it were not monopo- 
lizedr 

^ Tou would then give an equal share 
to aU/' 

^ No, that would not be just/' 

^ Mind what you are saying ; talont^ skill 
in handicraft are the effects of chance, the 
gifts of nature, whose wrongs it would be 
necessary to redress.** 

^ Perhaps you are rights but the unifor- 
mity would be too great if all had the same ; 
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moreover there would be no indaoement to 
wotk, were all, — ^both those who work well, 
and those who do not — to be rewarded alike."' 

''In this case who wonld adnunister 
justice r 

" The people.** 

**fhey would hare time for nothing 
else.** 

''Oh jes. At all events, there must be 
no such thing as inheritance ; a man's pro- 
perty, at his death, would revert to the 
community. Observe, however, we cannot 
form a just idea of how things would go on 
were society differently organized*" 

" Men might then be perfect T 

" No ; but institutions might'' 

" In that case, there would be the fault of 
excess of perfection. But I believe an im- 
perfect being can make nothing perfect." 

" At all events, you will not maintain that 
things might not be improved ?" 



^ I 
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^' Who suggested such ideas V^ 

^' A Moravian brother assured me that his 
people found this system answer admirably/' 

" It may be proper that there should be 
asylums opened for the distressed members 
of the community^ but to shut up or enrol 
the world like a regiment of soldiers can 
only be pretended to by force or despotism." 

^ I have no faith in liberty as it now 
exists, it is not free from tyranny/' 
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CHAPTER II 



Bkonine took much interest in Maximus ; his 
shrewdness, his original character, his mis- 
fortunes, all served to inspire attachment to 
him. 

As he one day approached the bridge, he 
saw his friend at the other end, engaged in 
teaching a young man to read out of a dirty 
book. The Saischnik, on seeing him, hid 
the book under his tray and said, 
. l*(Jo my b.oy ; return to your work/' 
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" Who is that young man jou have just 
sent away T asked Bronine of Maximus as 
he came up to him. 

The bread seller was confused by the 
question, and did not answer. 

** It is some one who is dear to you,'' said 
Bronine ; ^' your kind manner teUs me you 
are not destitute of friends, and I rejoice at 
it for your sake.'' 

"Tou are right, sir," replied Maximus; 
" that child is, I may say, my consolation, 
my support, my hope ; for he reminds me 
of a good action, and I love to repay evil by 
good, it is so sweet a revenge, and makes 
one feel so superior to one's enemies." 

" You do not then perform good without 
interested motives 1" 

** I have not, I confess^ sufBcient strength 
to do so. 

"Since you know pretty well all my 
a£fairs, I will not make a secret of the last 
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incident of my life. I have told you eyery- 
thing that was not to my credit^ it is but 
fair you should hear what is &yourable to 
it. Tou will find many who will undertake 
to detail the first : the second I have a right 
to tell myself. 

'* I often observed a woman crossing this 
bridge, who appeared to me to be unhappy. 
Her dress bespoke her poverty, her looks 
defection. She lived behind the barracks, 
and her road often lay this way : she was 
dressed in the German fashion,* but what- 
ever care she might bestow on her toilet^ the 
faded gown, the shawl full of holes, and a 
bonnet little suited to the season, defied all 
attempts at neatness on her part 

'* I felt irresistible inclination to address 
her, either because an unknown instinct 



* Tho word tued to dddgiiate the European, in 
eontnkdistinctioQ to the BuaaiAn costume. 
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whispered that some important tie connected 
me with her, or because the unhappy always 
find themselves attracted towards each other. 
I fixed my eyes upon her and strove to read 
her thoughts ; but the eye is an uncertain, 
and most doubtful book. One day she ap- 
proached me mechanically, and bargained 
for some eggs, I gave them at cost price^ 
and owing to this stratagem, she frequently 
returned. As this trade was far from lucra^ 
tive, I sought to make up my losses among 
those customers, who were better off, and 
did not look so near. The acquaintance 
thus formed, gave me the opportunity of 
soon learning her history. 

" She was a widow of an employe, whom 
chance had thrown into the way of, — -guess 
whom ? — ^my brother. I should have told you 
he never married ; he would not take a wife, 
who had not more, or at least as much money 
as himself and those who had property were 
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not to be caught^ but this did not prevent 
his spending more upon other men's wives^ 
than he would have done on a wife of his 
own, which conduct on the part of a skil- 
ful speculator, was a false calculation. 

'* His connexion with the person I speak 
(^, lasted but a few months, no sooner did 
he learn that she was likely to be a mother 
than he forbade her the house. Entreaties, 
complaints, and threats, were alike unavail- 
ing ; he would not answer any of her letters, 
and received the intelligence of his' own pa- 
ternity with indifference, I prefer to believe 
with incredulity. He always declared he 
was from home and never sent any thing to 
the poor mother. The worthy woman pro- 
vided for the wants of her child. Unassisted, 
with the devotedness of which a mother 
alone is capable, she would not part with 
her son, much less^ deposit him in a found- 
ling hospital 3be was in the depth of 
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miaeiy, when I made her acqoaintanoe : she 
declared that hunger alone had compelled 
her to offer less for mj goods than she knew 
them to be worth. I questioned her ; no idea 
of suicide harboured in her breast ; but she 
required assistance. She did not carry her 
virtue so far as to pray to Qod for the author 
of her misfortune ; she openly protested, 
the scorn, and hatred, she felt for him ; yet 
I should tell you, she would never mention 
the name of her lover, and it required that 
I should be as well informed of all my 
brother's actions, as I was, to guess that he 
was the man. 

" I imitated her reserve, and took care 
not to mention, or to hint, that I knew 
the name of her son's father. She did not 
fear to work, she sought to work with the 
utmost eagerness ; I found means to assist 
her. I was acquainted with a sergeant of 
the Moscow regiments, who had taken a 
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liking to me, and often came to talk with 
me. He got her a situation as needle 
wcHnan in the house of his captain. Her im- 
mediate wants were thus provided f or, and this 
led to her finding further employment, but 
misfortune had undermined her constitution, 
and no change could efiace its destructive 
effects. She died and left her son with no 
means of support save through me. 

" From that day, I swore, I would never 
abandon him, my business improved, and 
what had never happened to me before oc- 
curred on that day, I returned home with 
an empty tray. Did Heaven ordain iti 
As I had no means of paying for masters, I 
filled theur place myself. I had in my solitary 
hours, studied my own character ; I knew 
my faults, and defects, as well as the few 
good qualities I possessed. I applied myself 
to eradicate the former, and instil the latter 
into the mind of the youth. Knowing that 
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it is early impressions which form the 
disposition, and determine our future 
character I combatted every evil pro- 
pensity, I encouraged and drew forth the 
good, and I think I have formed a youth 
who if he continues in the same path on 
which he has entered, will become an honest 
man. His instruction for the present is con- 
fined to reading, and writing. Later we 
shall see what we can do ; but I have in 
the mean time taught him a trade, to give 
him the means of supporting himself. 

" They say God protects the orphan, and 
that bastards are his adopted children/' 

" Courage l" cried Bronine, passing one 
arm round the body of the Saischnik, and 
drawing him towards him ; " Will you per-^ 
mit me to assist you in your good work V 

" To be candid with you, I prefer doing 
it alone.'' 

" How 1 you will not let me do any thing 
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for you. You o(Hnplain of the world, and 
with readoQ no doubt ; but if you reject it 
when it comes tgyour aid, you will id ways 
remain poor/' 

*' I have nothing, it is true, but I possess 
a trade ; it is capital, and my boy shall have 
one also. The rich are wrong to be proud 
of their wealth, it often betrays them ; but 
work is faithful/' 

*'Tou will not refase to sell me your 
bread r 

"No, certainly. How much do you 
want r 

« The whole tray/' 

"No, I thank you. What will you do 
with the bread ? throw it into the river, and 
give me the price ; it would be bestowing 
alms in disguise/' 

" I will give it to the poor/' 

" The poor are richer than others. But 
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ahoold my joong man require assistance, I 
will ask yon for ii^ 

Well, I count upon your domg so, and 
you will oblige me whenever you can conquer 
your pride sufficiently to allow me to assist 
you.'' 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Bronike urns not one of those persons who 
think that man always meets his deserts^ and 
that his position in the world is to be esti- 
mated bj the valae he attaches to it. He 
did not believe that^ imperfectly oi^ganized 
as society is, talent and industry always 
make thdr way. He knew, on the contrary, 
that one may mount the ladder of success^ 
and another may descend it, without merit 
being attached to the one, or blame to the 
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other ; each but experiences the strokes of 
blind, capricious fortune. The frankness 
which pervaded the conversation of Maximus 
could scarcely permit him to entertain a- 
doubt as to the truth of his assertions, or a 
suspicion as to his past life ; but in order to 
be undoubtingly satisfied on these points^ 
and wishing, moreover, to be of service to 
him, he determined to see his brother, and 
try to dispose him to assist him. He learnt 
that Peter still occupied his house in the 
stables, und 'was known by the name of 
Lyssrako, which wbs that of the family. 

One day, when he had nothing better to 
do, he determined to satisfy his whim, and 
repaired to the address given him. The 
business of building, which he pursued, 
brought all sorts of people to Lyssenko's 
house : he was engaged, and Bronine was 
requested to wait in the saloon. 
. The apartment was furnished with a 
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certain air of pretension; its principal 
ornament consisted of the pictures of saints, 
in silver and gilt frames, enriched with 
pearls and precious stones ; they were en- 
closed in an immense glass case, which filled 
the an^e in front of the door. A lamp 
suspended from a plated chain, wims constantly 
burning before these sacred memorials. 
Small yellow waxen tapers, and a few 
prayer-books lay at the side. The heavy 
atmosphere exhaled the odour peculiar to 
the dwellings of the Russian merchants. 
A clumsy table, heavily loaded with tea 
services of painted and gilt porcelain, in 
very bad taste, completed the furniture. 

Whilst Bronine was examining all these 
objects, which bespoke the comfort, and the 
real or feigned piety of the owner, the 
sound of two voices in conversation in the 
next room reached his ears. 

'' I assure you,'' said one, ^' it is impossible 
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that I should pay more just now: have 
patience/' 

'^ Business never waits^'' replied the other ; 
•* time is money.** 

" I will pay you interest.** 

" I want the principal** 

" But when it is impossible — '^ 

'* An honest man in debt sells what he 
has ; he does not dress as you do ; he dons 
the caftan (peasant's robe), pays his creditors, 
and saves his honour.** 

" A Jew would not give enough on aU my 
goods to liquidate your claim.** 

'' It would be at least so much on account ; 
and then you can work — become a labourer, 
if necessary. A pretty thing, indeed, to be 
fashionably dressed, without a penny.** 

" I do not avoid work, though my work 
does not sufficiently repay me. An appear- 
ance of easy circumstances cannot £edl to 
help my success, and place me in a position 
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to pay jou the sooner. Be pleased to re- 
member I haye not spent a penny of the 
money I owe yon — ^that I have lost on the 
buildings you have cftected.'' 

** And whose fault was that ?' 

'' I was wrong, I admits but inexperience 
and misfortune ask some indulgence/' 

'* Ignorance is no excuse. What business 
have you to meddle with matters you do not 
understand V* 

'' But how is it that you, who undertook 
the business, did not advise me better V^ 

" My duty is not to advise, but to execute 
orders.^' 

'' In that case, you should have required 
sufficient guarantee.'^ 

^ You reproach me for it, do you 1 If it 
was an error, it was occasioned by too much 
confidence.'* 

'' I promise you that you shall be no loser 
by it.'' 
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" Words — ^mere words. I want facts/^ 
" You must acknowledge, you might have 
lost more with another person, I have already 
paid one half/' 

** He who pays not the whole is insolvent, 
so is he who pays not to the day. You are 
lucky not to be in business — '' 

" The injury I have caused you is then 
very great, you are in distress." 

** Certainly not ; such losses do not affect 
me, but I warn you if I am not paid within 
eight days, I shall proclaim you every where 
as a swindler/^ 

A blow was the answer to this last speech* 
a door opened and shut immediately. Bro- 
nine heard nothing further^ but the noise 
made by moving chairs. 

A few minutes after, the door of the 
saloon was opened, and a little withered 
old man entered the room. 
He had on a frock coat, buttoned to ' the 
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chin ; high boots lined with fur ; his beard 
parted in the centre, hung down in two long; 
red, rope like coils. 

*' Pronouncing the s, with a hissing sound 
in his abbreyiation of the word, Soudare, 
(Sir,) he apologized to his risitors for keep- 
ing him waiting. It was Ljssenko. His 
features were by no means developed, and 
proclaimed a habit of dissimulation. His 
bald forehead disconcerted the scrutiny of 
the observer, who carried the eye down to 
the mouth, the lips of which were thin and 
ever in motion. His grey eyes expressed the 
recent feelings of suppressed rage. 

Bronine informed him that having some 
matters of business, to which he could 
not personally attend, he wanted a trust- 
worthy man, to whom to confide them, 
that his brother had been recommended to 
him, and that he came to make inquiries 
about him. 
VOL. n. I 
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** I can neither advise one way, nor 
inother,** replied Ljssenko ; ** I am not on 
good terms with my relative.'* 

'' That is no reason you should speak ill 
of him,** 

** The contrary ; but I cannot take upon 
myself to say any thing in his favor. He 
is ever committing follies/' 

" He is several years younger than your- 
self is he not V* 

" Yes, and I can say my advice has never 
been wanting. I have recommended him to 
act well ; but he was always self willed. 
First let me ask you, why did he sell bis 
patrimony ? — '' 

" Was it not you who purchased it ?' 

•* Yes to prevent others from doing so. 
In the next place he became the partner of 
^, swindler.*' 

'* That was a misfortune ; one half the 
world deceives the other." 



\ 
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*^ Such misfortimes never happen to men 
of sense. Then he must needs trayel, I ask 
you what necessity there was for it 1 and he 
returned with strange ideas from another 
world/' 

** He went to America did he not T 

** Te% only conceive that I of what use 
is his English gibberish to him 1 — he is too 
proud to take service, and you know men 
give nothing for nothing. He loves 
neither Qod, his countiy, nor his re< 
latives. Is it astonishing I ask, that no one 
should love him, and that he should have 
failed in every thing he has undertaken T 

*^But what havj others done to him that 
he should love them T 

" That is not my afl&iir. If he required 
my assistance it was his place to seek me." 

** Will you permit me to observe that be- 
tween brothers, such a principle is not ad** 

mirable." 

L 2 
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** Interest is the main spring of the world 
Maximus has created a world of his own, 
he is satisfied with it, let him remain there. 
I shew resignation in allowing him to dis^ 
honor the name he bears with the trade he 
is pursuing/' 

"In my opinion, there is nothing dis- 
honorable in the calling he pursues ; more- 
over it depends upon you to withdraw him 
from, it ; from all I can learn, he struggles 
courageously with his lot. In one word can 
you reproach him with any bad action V' 

" No sir, I can even assert that he is at 
bottom far from vicious.^' 

** And his life has not contributed to 
soften his character. How can you leave 
him in the state he is in V 

" It is, believe me, very painful to know 
that Maximus is in distress ; but he is as 
proud as lazy, and happiness never comes to 
those who await it with folded arms." 
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'^ He works, though his labour is not lu* 
crative, but he is not alone ; I hear he has 
a child to support/' 

'^Tou inform me of a circumstance of 
which I was ignorant I ask you if people 
have the right to beget children^ when thej 
cannot support themselves !^ 

'* There are many rich, who abandon 
their children." 

" Those are wretches of another descrip- 
tion. You have no children 1" 

" I have never married, my fortune does 
not allow me to do^so.'^ 

^' But one may have children without 
marrying.*' 

" My life has been regular.*' 

" There might, without your knowing it, 
exist a being in the world who owes his ex- 
istence to you." 

Lyssenko began to feel uneasy ; and Bro- 
nine went on. 
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" Try and recollect yourself j do you not 
remember the widow of an emphyS^ whom 
you made a mother.** 

Lycsenko grew pale, and moved about 
upon his chair. 

''A lonely woman, abandoned by him 
who should support her, has great difficulty 
in providing for the wants of her child.** 

"Certainly, certainly/' muttered Lyssenko, 
awaiting the close of the communication. 

"We see mothers begging, in order to 
support their children ; if every one said, 
•Why have you children if you cannot sup- 
port them V what would become of them 1 
the river would not be deep enough to hold 
the victims. Happily, every one did not 
say so to the widow of the emphj/^, and 
your brother has harboured your child.** 

Lyssenko, at these words, leapt from his 
chair, as if he had received a violent shock. 
Shame, remorse, and pleasure strugjgled 
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alternately for mastery in his breast ; his 
features were violently agitated. Bronine 
feared the surprise was too great ; but the 
pleasure of knowing himself a father gained 
the upper hand. 

"Do you say true, sir T he enquired, 
overwhelmed with confusion at learning that 
the secret of his life was in possession of a 
man so superior to him in station. 

" It rests with you to convince yourself of 
the truth,'' cried Bronine drily. 

A tear gathered in the eye of the old 
merchant ; a revolution was evidently 
occurring within him. Trembling in every 
limb, he left the room for his hat^ and re- 
turning, said to Bronine, 

'' With your pemiissioD, I will go in search 
of my brother, and if what you say be tnie^ 
I shall embrace my soa.'' 
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A quarter of an hour later, Ljssenko, 
pale, overcome, but animated with the hope 
of finding his son, approached Mazimus, who 
was leaning with his back against the para- 
pet of the bridge. 

"Give me my son,'' he said to him 
abruptly. 

"I know not what you are talking of; 
you have no son.'' 

" The son of Martha." 
* "He belongs to me; I have fed him, 
brought him up ; his mother entrusted him 
to me on her death bed. Tou killed the 
mother, do you want to kill the child 1" 

" What have I done to you, Maximus, that 
you should be so cruel ?" 

A sardonic laugh was the reply of Maxi- 
mus. It was an hour of rejoicing to him ; 
he hugged himself in his dirty sheep-skin, 
like Diogenes in his rags ; his pride was 
flattered to see the sufferings of the humbled 
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suppliant before him, and yet it pained him 
to remain deaf to his prayers ; it required 
that he should recall to mind all he had 
gone through, to prevent his giving way. 
His eye grew animated, he was about to 
speak, but recrimination appeared to him 
unworthy of him. He made an indignant 
gesture, and cried, 

**You should know as well as I, what you 
have done/' 

" Did I not pay you your share in full V* 

" As if that were the subject," cried Maxi-* 
mus, contemptuously. "See, here comes 
your son ; he shall decide himself his own 
fate, and answer your demand. If he go to 
you, and recognize you, you may take him 
with you.'' 

The young man advanced directly to 

Maximus. Lyssenko beheld him with pride ; 

he was handsome gay, and full of life and 

strength. The feelings of a father had been 

L 5 
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awakened in the breast of the merchant— 
that breast which till then had known no 
passion but that of gold. He felt^ perhaps, 
for the first time in life, an agreeable sensa- 
tion in his heart. He beheld himself in his 
son, as if in a glass, and examined doselj 
eyerj feature, comparing them with his own. 
He was satisfied with the resemblance ; he 
looked at ever^ movement ; ** That is^'' said 
he^ " my walk, mj attitude, my look, my 
forehead, my head — the voice even resembles 
mine.'* 

The son topk no notice of his presence. 

** Brother/' said Lyssenko, drawing him 
aside, *' is he gay and lively in temper t'' 

^Ee has little reason to be so." 

*' He is then thoughtful and pensive, like 
mor 

** Oh, as to that, he is neither avaricious, 
nor interested, perhaps for the best of reasons 
— that he has nothing : so that for greater 



fecoritj you had better leare him m 
hek« 

^'I wish him to be rich, to want for 
notfalDg. I shall work as hard again, now 
that I have some one to hoard for.^ 

•* You are excited.** 

** Tell him, at leasts that I am his uncles 
that I would embrace him.'* 

Lyssenko was upon thorns ; his heart 
prompted him to throw himself into the 
arms of his son ; shame restrained him 
Seeing Bronine approaching, he rushed to 
1dm and implored his intercession. 

'* Here is your father,** cried Bronine, con* 
ducting Lyssenko to his son* ** Weighty con- 
iiderations have prevented his hitherto 
making himself known. He is the brother 
of Maximus, who has so well replaced him«^ 

The young man opened his eyes and 
blushed, 

^ It is you, then, who thus disturb mj 
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hnnLj arrangements,'^ said Maximus to Bro- 
nine. 

" You are an obstinate fellow/' said Bro- 
nine ; " it is time to forget your wrongs/' 

'^ Come, come with me," said Ljssenko to 
his son. 

"And my uncle 1 I will not go without 
my uncle/' 

" Come, brother/' cried Lyssenko ; " let 
us be friends, and for ever/' 

I cannot harbour malice," said Maximus 
throwing down his cap. 

" The voice of nature is more powerful 
than ail besides," cried Bronine ; "may you 
ever listen to it" 

" But you, who are the cause of our re- 
conciliation," cried Lyssenko, "come and 
contemplate our happiness" 

" Urgent affairs call me hence," cried Bro- 
nine ; " but if ever you are disposed to 
quarrel, think I am with you, and refrain" 
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From Lobine to Soukhalof. 

St. PETXBSBUBra, Feb? 12, 1841 

I wninrGLT accept your proposal, let us 
discuss matrimon J, since jou wish it. The 
pleasure of correspondiDg with you makes 
up for the dryness of the subject, and your 
remark is moreoyer true, that the experience 
of our £Etthers is of no avail ; obliged to 
follow in the path they have trod before us 



1 
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we are led to commit the same faults of 
which they have been guilty. 

Kings are subjects to this law like the 
meanest of their people ; were it not so, we 
should be too wise, for what a mass of fol- 
lies has gone on accumulating down to our 
time. 

Learn then my friend, that I shall never 
marry, with me repudiation of marriage is 
an article of faith, and Hymen has no 
more decided antagonist than your humble 
servant. Nothing can ever drive into my 
head, that the advantages of that noble in- 
stitution, to use a vulgar phrase, can con- 
pensate its disadvantages. I am no longer 
young enough to fall in love, and my mind 
rejects a marrige of reason. Marriage is gene- 
rally an act of folly, which love may excuse 
but which reflection condemns. 

A woman whose fldelity is above suspicion 
and whose love is proof, finishes, by weary- 
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iDg and disgusting one : a coquette is a 
never ending source of torment ; a common 
place Tfoman is monotonous ; a jealous wo- 
man a frightful monster ; an indifferent wo« 
man produces indifference. 

I believe in the fidelity of that woman 
alone, who has never had an opportunity of 
proving faithless ; it is a melancholy belief, 
but is it not just 1 Now if I were wronged 
what should I do 1 Cause scandal 1 it would 
be ridiculous. Travell that would not be 
edifying. Nothing ? that would be absurd* 
I would not afford subject for a melodrama, 
and I do not carry stoicism so far as to be a 
cynic. 

If it be absolutely necessary that dupes 
should exist, I prefer deceiving others to 
being myself deceived. 

If I married a rich wife, I should always 
fancy I had sold myself ; I am too fond of 
ease and comfort to choose a poor one, and 
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I am not sufficiently an advocate of medio- 
crity to be satisfied with a fortune equal to 
my own. Then I should require my wife to 
be handsome, witty> of good family and of 
excellent principles. And where to find all 
these united 1 

Whenever I meet an amiable, and love- 
able person, I make no enquiry as to her 
foitune. I know beforehand that she has 
none. If on the contrary the woman be 
proud, insipid, and haughty, the odds are a 
hundred to one that she is rich. You know 
the song of the Ukraine 

*' The rich woman with her thick li[)s is 
full of vanity ; the poor is good like a cherry 
in a garden. The rich is impure and 
haughty ; the poor ever submissive." 

Should I pay my addresses to ugliness, or 
beauty 1 Ugliness is no security against in- 
fidelity, for there is every variety of taste to 
be met with, and every ugly woman finds 
her mate. 
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Beauty is generally devoid of heart, 
^ilt, flattered, it thinks it may dispense 
with the endearour to please, and as to ugli- 
ness, it is a misfortune which nothing can 
cure. 

Should I choose a fool, or a woman of 
wit ? — ^I think I should prefer the former ; 
for what becomes of a husband's character, 
who is inferior to his wife ? Deprived oi the 
ascendency he should maintain, he is either 
a scoffing stock to her, or a puppet in her 
hands. 

In fine, weie the only difficulty between 
blondes and brunettes, I should never know 
which way to decide. I admire the one, 
when in company with the other, and never 
does a brunette appear more piquante, than 
when I find myself seated by a blonde how- 
ever fair, and sentimental. 

The woman who might suit me, would 
not have me; for with tlie qualities I require 
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she might choose better ; and she who should 
require much from me would displease me. 
To avoid the disgrace of a refusal, I would 
never enter the list of suitors, and there is 
no probability that any lady will come to 
seek me. I have neither grandmother nor 
aunt to interest themselves in my future 
welfare ; and even if I had, my request would 
be that they should confine their attention 
to their own affairs. 

Tou see that there is not much risk of 
my enlisting under the banners of Hymen. 
And as for love — ^love my friend never lasts, 
and what is more^ is never shared. It lives 
on obstacles, in the midst of dangers, but 
expires behind the nuptial curtains. As to 
that happy idea^ love in matrimony, it 
exists not : love cannot be commanded, it. is 
physic, and I have no wish to become sick, 
to try the treatment. I am free, void of 
care, what should I do with marriage 1 
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What crime have I committed that I should 
condemn myself to drag a clog fastened to 
my^leg, or in gaiety of heart, chain myself to 
the arm of a woman ? I have no affection, 
it is true, but in revenge I am free from 
domestic broils and the crying of children. 

Marriage is no security against solitude. 
The wife dies ; children grow up, and leave 
one ; and at the close of ones days, one 
finds oneself as at the outset — alone. 



From Souhhalofto Lobine. 

PozA, 11th March, 1841. 

What you write lo me, my dear Lobine, 
like everything you say and think, is not 
wanting in shrewdness, though it is deficient 
in heart ; and yet you have heart, too much 
even, more than the world requires, more 
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than it knows how to appreciate, and this 
causes jour ill-humour, and obscures your 
vision. 

Tour letter is a mass of exa^eration and 
selfishness ; but then jou forget one thing. 
Were all the world to think like you, the 
world would soon be at an end. There would 
be neither husbands, wives, nor children. 

I do not know what marriage is, and that 
in my opinion is a reason for trying it ; but 
I know what celibacy is, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying it is a melancholy exist- 
ence. 

I have never been able to comprehend the 
pleasure men feel in seducing wives, or 
deceiving husbands. The wife of another 
has no attraction in my eyes, and I am not 
a partisan of that sect which advocates com- 
munity of property. If, therefore, no more 
injury is inflicted on me, than I inflict on 
others, I may sleep in f uiet. 
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If there is required in marriage mutual 
sacrifice ; there is also eternal union, which 
endears by its indissolubility. I see in it a 
species of pure poetry ; it is to deprayed 
tastes alone that fidelity is monotonous — 
iorgive me the expression. Fulfilment of 
duty never wearies, and matrimony has 
infinite variety of enjoyments, each more 
attractive than the other. Jealousy is a 
bitter pill, only when it does not add a relish 
to existence ; and for my own part, I do not 
think too much love can exist To be ever 
on one's guard, to forge chimeras, to believe 
oneself predestined to evil, is a proof of 
cowardice. We are never deceived but by 
our own fault ; a husband who is attentive 
to his wife has so many advantages over a 
rival, that he must be most unfortunate, or 
devoid of tact not to distance him. 

The happiest moment in life is when a 
man becomes a father ; if love may fleet, the 
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sentiment of paternity never does. The 
woman most disposed to err, remains virtuous 
on becoming a mother. 

Fortune is the least of my cares, and if I 
desire that a wife should not be devoid of 
it» it is not on account of its intrinsic worth, 
but only on account of the respect^ the moral 
dignity attached to property. 

Between ugliness and beauty there is a 
medium of which you make no mention : so 
between a woman of superior mind and one 
of no mind, there is the woman with the 
mind and heart of her sex. A wife who 
cannot enter into, conceive, or share the 
conceptions of her husband, is not worthy 
to be his companion. 

Believe me, my friend, love is confined to 
no particular age ; the mind and heart never 
grow old, and he who is unfortunate enough 
not to love, ought to marry, for the sake of 
duty. 
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From Lobine to Sovkhdoff. 

St. Petekbburgh, April 3rd, 184h 

You are right : if the^ duration of the 
world depended on me, it would cease, 
and I think the evil would not be great, 
were it even irreparable. I would not give 
an ohole for the world. If you do a civil 
thing to a man, he thinks you stand in need 
of him, and he swells out as if he would 
burst ; and yet he does not burst. Do you 
trample upon him morally and physically, 
he says not a word, but be stabs you. Your 
misfortunes are laughed at, and everything 
is done to destroy your happiness. The 
reception you meet with depends upon the 
advantages to be derived from you. The 
love of which you dream, daily fades from 
our world, and is sold more frequently than 

VOL. II. H 
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given. I will not talk to you of politics ; 
but it is not in pursuit of them, certainly, 
that intelligence is to be found. And remark 
that I do but talk of what passes under my 
eyes ; for were I to dig a little, what a 
frightful gulf of vice and corruption could I 
display before you. 

But console yourself; "useless weeds never 
die," says a German proverb, and the end of 
matrimony would not be the end of the 
world. On the contrary, under the regime 
of celibacy, children would swarm like rats. 
They are doubtless very interesting creatures ; 
what a pity they should ever grow up. 

Let us return to the subject that engrosses 
your thoughts. As regards me, I am not 
disgusted with celibacy, and I shall 
try to avoid becoming so. It is liberty 
which we can sacrifice when we chose ; 
whilst it is not the same with marriage, 
which is indissoluble. Jews, who have the 
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spirit of calculation, have sometimes golden 
ideas. One of them bath said, I know not 
if it has been said before be affirmed it, pro- 
bably it has, '' that if a bachelor regrets his 
being single once a day, a married man re- 
grets his loss of liberty every hour of the 
day/' 

I want your imagination to find poetry in 
marriage, I see nothing in it but most 
wretched prose, whilst celibacy promises 
every day new enjoyments, and generally 
fulfills its promise. 

I concede that there are joys in paternity ; 
but should children turn out badly, should 
they be snatched away, what a torment 1 

Would to Heaven that the deceptions 
practised by women were occasioned by us ; 
the fault is generally theirs, or Nature's. We 
often marry when we are only fit to be thrown 
to the dogs ; it is old people alone who say that 
a man is always young enough for a woman. 
M 2 
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The lover has the most undoubted ad« 
rantages over the husband, first and for- 
most, prohibition ; which has ruined so 
many daughters of Eve. — secondly, novelty ; 
and lastly, all the good qualities of the 
lover ; which are well noted, whilst no ac- 
count is kept of the good qualities of the 
husband — and his defects are not easily for- 
gotten, they are too well known. 

For woman, marriage is a necessity, a 
shelter, a joy, she finds herself raised at once 
to the tschinn of her husband. For man, it 
is a means of exercising his tyranny ; To 
possess a woman as his property, -is gratify- 
ing to his ambition, she is a slave whom 
he makes suffer what it pleases him. Ex- 
amine yourself narrowly, you will find you 
have your share of this rage for dominion. 

I have heard it asserted that women are 
either very good or very bad ; that there is 
no medium in marriage ; that it is either a 
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Paradise upon earth, or a Hell in anticipa- 
tion. I believe not in the Paradise, but I 
believe in the Hell. 

Consult the statistics of happy marriagesi 
study the history of gallantry and scandal, 
and contradict me if you dare. 



From Smhfujdoff to LoUne. 

PozA, April 18, 1841. 

I regret to see a chasm divide us upon so 
essential a point, but are you really serious 
in what you assert 1 Since you are pleased 
to think I have the tastes of a despot, allow 
me to mention your faults ; you are too 
high minded to be proud. Descended from 
one of our most illustrious families, gifted 
with more than ordinary abilities, the pri- 
yil^es which in Russia are attached to high 
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birth and talent, authorize your being in* 
dignant at the ill deserved success of others. 
Tour pride makes you mistrust yourself. 
Fearing to fail, you attempt nothing and 
shelter yourself behind sarcasm and ridicule 
which you handle admirably. Did you but 
condescend to enter the lists, I would ensure 
your distancing all competitors, but you care 
not for success easily achieved and are too 
indolent to give yourself trouble. 

You wish moreover to appear more blase 
than you really are, in doing which you be- 
tray the faults of our age, and however 
proud and haughty, you submit without be- 
ing aware of it, to the most insupporta- 
able of all yokes, the yoke of fashion. 

As you are a compound of contradictions, 
your pride leads you to affect modesty. 
You cannot believe you could ensure the 
happiness of another, and think no one ca- 
pable of ensuring your own. Because your 
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fortune is not brilliant, jou dread a refusal, 
and through fear of it affect antipathy ta 
marriage, and pour out your bile upon those 
who differ in opinion with you — Am I right 
or wrong ? 

Take my advice, do violence to your 
opinions, throw off your caustic humour. 
Ton have in you the stuff to make the best 
of husbands ; but because you hold notions 
which you cannot realize, jou bate matri- 
mony and the calm domestic fireside, for- 
which you are so well calculated* Our mosir 
dangerous enemies are our own perversities* 



From the same to the same. 

Penza, May 4th, 1841, 

Have you not guessed ? I only defended 
my opinions warmly, because I am in love^> 
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and because I am about to sacrifice to 
Hjmen. I know not what to do with that 
independence you prize so highly. I have 
met with the most adorable creature in the 
world, which is saying, I am really and truly 
captivated; is not this the language of a 
lover 1 Moreover, I have never been in love 
before^ and one must be so once in life. 

Condemned to live on my estates, I am 
right to marry ; the sooner I do so the 
better, that I may avoid the rock against 
which so many of our brethren have split, 
in forming union with rustic beauties. Un- 
lawful connexions always produce bitter 
results, and whoever does not marry between 
thirty and forty will either never do so, or 
marry foolishly. 

But I find I am seeking excuses instead of 
exulting, and the reason is that your bitter 
sarcasms follow me in imagination. Learn 
then, my friend, that there is a treasure in 
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the governmeat of Penza, of whom I am 
about to become the possessor. Excuse the 
expressions which flow from nij pen ; you 
will take them for flowers of rhetoric, the 
ofispring of the hot sun of passion. 

Our province is, no doubt, litUe considera- 
ble, and she who is its pride, Olga Biis- 
talsky, would, even were she less pretty, 
rank as the first of its beauties ; but I am 
of opinion one should seek a wife near home, 
were it possible, in one's own fiamily ; there 
would be fewer disagreeable after discoveries, 
were such the practice. 

She is about eighteen years of age, her 
education I could superintend, had it not 
been completed, and admirably too ; her 
conversation is lively and witty. You know 
her family by name ; it occupies the highest 
rank, which completely assures me. One 
may declaim against rank, yet itavoids^ and 
u 5 
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without effort^ those dangers which to 
escape, requires appeal to virtue in other 



From Lobine to Sovhhaloj^. 

St. PfiTERSBURQH, May 4th, 1841, 

Why did you not confess sooner ? I blush 
at all I have said, at all the sarcasms that 
have flowed from my pen, but I was far from 
supposing you were in earnest. From the 
moment in which you declared to me your 
mind, I have bowed and approved. Your 
knowledge of the world will save you from 
the errors your good heart might lead you 
to commit ; your selection appears ex- 
cellent. 

You may be right, and I wrong, on many 
points. The example of others is an 
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uuthoritj one CBumot dispute with impunity ; 
the wisest course is, perhaps^ to do as others 
do. All men cannot saj as I do, " Alone I 
came into the world, alone I will die/' 

Courage, my friend, and success. I wish 
you all the happiness you can wish yourself 
on this occasion. It has been often asserted 
that a wife may be guided by the bridle and 
spur, and I know you are a good horseman. 

But why address you in the cold language 
of a bachelor, when you are floating in the 
ethereal regions of passion 1 Did not my 
affairs keep me a prisoner here, I would fly 
to meet you. You will keep a place for me 
by your side, in idea at least, will you not ? 
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CHAPTER II. 



There are two sorts ot education ; the one 
consists in restraining, or destroying the 
passions, the other in directing them ; the 
monks are still more skilled in the former 
than are despotic governments. 

Despotism destroys only the passions 
which might prove dangerous to itself, but 
which are frequently the most noble. If 
bad passions exist, there are also noble ones, 
which assist the progress of the world, and 
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without which nothing great can be effected 
on earth. To teach the command of the 
passions, and the power to make them sub- 
servient to objects of utility, ought to be 
the basis of all sound education. 

Mademoiselle Blistalskyhad been educated 
at home, under the eye of her parents, who 
had taught her to command others, but not 
to command herself, or to obey . 

She had always some objection to offer to 
their remonstrances, and they found so much 
wit in her repartees^ that instead of feeling 
anger, they forbore to contradict her wishes. 
They imagined, because she was pretty, that 
she would be always admired, and that her 
conduct must be correct, because she was 
rich. Did she break her playthings through 
passion or wantonness, did she tear her dress 
or her fichus, because they did not please 
her, they made it quite a matter of course 
to replace them by others. 
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Did she oommand her serfs in a tone oi 
arrogance, they never reprimanded her. 
They were satisfied with teaching her a few 
accomplishments, and her success in these 
increased the liberty they gave her. She 
played too well on the piano not to have the 
right of giving her opinion upon all subjects ; 
and sang too well not to be allowed to select 
her own reading. From the latter she had 
imbibed pernicious rather than virtuous 
ideas, because immoral works are more com- 
mon than moral ones, and even were they 
not written with more talent, they advocate 
a cause which always finds admirers among 
the lively and passionate. 

Her imagination, highly excited by such 
reading, had given her a pensive air, which 
delighted her parents, who saw in it a pro- 
mise of the love of quiet enjoyment, and of 
a regular life. To counterbalance the mo- 
notony of a country residence, she had retired 
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to a world of her own imagining, where 
everything was not so pure as could be 
wished. 

That materialism which pervades modem 
literature, contains the seed of dreadful 
immorality ; it degrades the heart to the 
level of worldly interests, fills it with carnal 
desires, and leaves anxiety and sensuality 
stamped on the mind. The soul of youth 
which is impregnated with it, is greedy of 
powerful emotions, which it longs to satisfy 
at any cost, in spite of the warning of con- 
science. 

Olga had the prettiest face it was possible 
to see. Painted in porcelain or in water- 
colours, it might have figured on a stand, or 
in a picture-gallery, as favourably as the 
original did in a saloon. The admirers of 
art, on seeing her, declared that beauty was 
perpetual, that our age had nothing to envy 
of former times in that respect, and that 
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had antiquity possessed the means of trans- 
mitting down to us the features of handsome 
women, the comparison would not have been 
in its favour, for they asserted that there 
was an expression of sweetness and reverie, 
of childish enjoyment and wild gaiety, pe- 
culiar to women of our age. 

Olga's eye promised a world of enjoyment, 
but allowed not a thought to be read ; a 
pale shade on her cheek, the sign of a 
thoughtful, sedentary life, struggled there 
with the rose, its natural colour ; her foot was 
too small to support her supple body, which 
was rather inclined to embonpoint— it was 
too small to walk, and above all to tread the 
stony roads of the country. 

Her father, much engaged in cultivating 
his gardens and looking after his stud, which 
was famed for miles around, had no time to 
devote to his daughter. He was satisfied 
with seeing every morning that her com- 
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plexion was fresh, and at night that no 
doud had disturbed the forehead on which he 
impressed his dailj kiss. 

Her mother had been in her day, one of 
the most elegant women of the two capitals. 
Her reputation was not spotless, but that 
served to make her beauty and her charms 
the more conspicuous. She still presenred, 
as was natural, the desire and the preten- 
sion to please. On seeing her by the side of 
her daughter, people asked to whom they 
should give the palm, to the opening bud, 
or the full blown rose. They had the same 
features, the same distinguished air; but 
the one lived on memory, the other on hope ; 
the one dazzled, the other attracted and 
intoxicated. There was no rivalry between 
them. The mother imposed respect on some 
by pomp and grandezza^ on others, by the 
strict obsen'ance of those duties, to which 
she had been wanting only in youth. 
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She sought to please through her daughter, 
and was proud of her success. 

The family of Blistalsky, was highly res- 
pectable. Their house was an exceedingly 
pleasant one ; all its guests were treated 
alike ; every one was put at his ease ; there 
was no repulsive pride, no preference shewn 
to any, Even Olga bestowed her smiles, her 
graces, and her looks equally upon all 
visitors. Her admirers declared they must 
be quick if they would avoid being sup- 
planted, but sonie fancied there was danger 
and hidden mystery concealed under that 
engaging manner, and others determined to 
wait. 

Soukhaloff alone boldly faced the danger. 
Once determined upon marrying, he wished 
to choose a young and handsome wife. A 
few words of compliment to the father on 
his horses and flowers, sufficed to gain his as- 
sent, and some flattering remarks made to the 
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mother on ber comjdexion and dress, made 
her consent to receive him as a son-in-law. 
As to the young lady, she looked to find in 
matrimony a realization of a part of her 
dreams, and the possession of that liberty, 
for which she had long sighed, and as Souk* 
haloff possessed an agreeable person, a dis- 
tinguished name, and handsome fortune, 
his proposals were accepted. His rivals were 
surprised and disappointed. Some who 
never formed an idea, till it had originated 
with another, reproached themselves with 
their indecision ; some were consoled by 
thinking they might have been refused while 
others declared that Soukhaloflf would never 
be happy, that the young lady had no prin- 
ciple, and that the blood of the mother 
would shew itself in her. 

No one however tried to cause the fulfil- 
ment of these predictions ; some remained 
inactive through indolence ; otliers from 
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diffidence in their powers of pleasing ; others 
from esteem for Soukhaloff, and from the 
christian principle which requires chastity 
and general charity and which declares that 
man should do unto others, as he would 
have them do unto him. 
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CHAPTER TIL 



Eight months had elapsed since the mar- 
riage of Soukhaloff. Nothing had occurred 
to disturb his happiness, with which no one 
thought of interfering. His security in- 
duced him to neglect by degrees those little 
attentions, which he had at first made it a 
duty to pay to his wife. 

Ceasing to hear it continually repeated 
how handsome she was, his love had no 
stimulant ; he left her much to herself, in 
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order that he might devote more time to the 
administration of his aflFairs. 

He went out early one morning to super- 
intend the workmen in the fields, saying he 
should not return till dinner. 

Olga rose late, breakfasted alone, and 
finding time to hang heavy on her hands, 
sought amusement in her flower-garden, at 
her embroidery, and in reading ; but every- 
thing wearied her. 

She ordered her carriage, a phaeton which 
had been built at Moscow, expressly for her 
use ; it could be opened from within, and 
had no place for a servant, who is more fre- 
quently an indiscreet witness than a zealous 
domestic. She got in smiling and cheerful, 
and told the coachman to drive where he 
listed. She reclined in the corner, with a 
parasol in her hand, and looked around her. 
The phaeton plunged into the forest. 

Olga was about to ask the coachman 
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where he was driving to, but refrained, wish- 
ing to enjoy a surprise. A forest of fir-trees 
mingled occasionally with a few birch and 
oaks, was not calculated to captivate her 
attention. 

She looked at the coachman. 

He was a young man whom she had 

chosen from among the peasants for that 

office. She had noticed him on account of 

the extreme neatness of his dress, and his 

general skill. Justifying the choice she had 

made, Dmitri had given satisfaction to his 

master by the readiness with which he learnt 

his business, and the skill he showed in 

driving. This attention on his part had 

made him a favourite, and madame always 

chose him to drive her. Some months were 

sufficient to remove from him every trace of 

the peasant. He spoke with wonderful 

politeness ; his manners had become elegant, 

his eye, quick, lively and open, was brilliant 
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with health and vigor. His national features 
were well set off by his dress ; his red shirt 
was coquettishlj tied at the neck by a 
coloured ribband; his armiakof gtej summer, 
stuff was fastened at the waist by a brilliant 
scarf, and well became his figure ; he wore 
on the crown of his head, his little beaver 
hat, ornamented with peacocks' feathers. 
He was really a handsome man. 

After half an hour's drive, Madame Souk- 
haloff asked her coachman, 
" Dmitri, do you know how to sing V 
Dmitri turned round, as if to seek en- 
couragement in the eyes oi his mistress, 
raised his hat, placed it over his ear, gathered 
up the reins, and sung with a manly, a sweet 
voice, 

" Beauty, whom one is never surfeited with gazing 
on — ^love me ; joy of my life, learn to love me. 

" I will lean my head, my bewildered head towards 
you ; I will surrender my liberty Mhich I have never 
given to another. 
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"* The fiery blood boils like a torrent^ burna like a 
fire within me ; lore me, beautj— beauty whom one 
is noTer tired of gazing on, lore me.** 

This song, like all Russian songs, was a 
mixture of melancholy and of gaiety — ^vague 
but sweet. The mind could not seize the 
sense, but it left a mysterious feeling be- 
hind it. 

The trees rapidly passed before the eyes 
of Olga, and mingled their branches amidst 
the low murmuring of the wind and the 
Toice of Dmitri. Solitude, and the gloom of 
the forest increased these impressions. 

As Dmitri finished his song, he excited 
his horses^ and nothing was now heard but 
the sound of their feet, and the wheels of 
the carriage rapidly flying along the road. 

^Gently ; not so quick,*' cried Olga. But 
Dmitri, carried away by the charm of his 
song, and the impetuosity of his horses, did 
TOL IL ir 
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not pull up till they came to a tabor * of 
gipsies which blocked up the road. 

A gipsy, beautiful as the liberty under 
which she was born and had been fostered, 
approached the phs&ton> and cried out to 
the lady, 

" I am not a mere gipsy — I am a fortune- 
teller ; give me your hand, I will tell you 
the truth. 

01^, gay and thoughtless, stretched out 
her hand, pulling oflF her glove. After care- 
fully examining the lines, the gipsy said, 

"You will be happy, because you will 
experience the sweetest of sensations — ^you 
will love ; but your path will be beset with 
thorns and stones. Tou will conquer the 
obstacles, because you have a great heart ; 
but vengeance, like a vulture, hovers over 
you : again — ^beware 1 beware !'' 

1 ■ I I I ■ ■ ■ I . I ■ I > I ■ ■ ■ H I 'III I I II 

♦ Camp. 
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A path had, in the mean time, been 
opened for the phaston through the tahor. 
Olga drew out a piece of money and placed 
it in the gipsy's hand. 

•* Fear nothing/' said she, ** Tour carriage 
is light and would be easily broken; but 
the hand that guides it, is skilful/' 

The phaeton continued its course ; Olga 
fell into a reverie ; the words of the gipsy 
excited her the more, that she could not 
eduQ their meaning ; she was still wrapt 
in thought, when the phaeton entered the 
village. 

Dmitri pulled up and asked leave to 
breathe his horses. 

" Why did you drive me here T said 
Olga. 

" I thought Madame did not know the 
village." 

" But, you had some object T 

"No, madame/' 



I 
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An idiots one of those unfortunates, that 
are to be met with in many Russian villages 
those unhappy beings \irithout family, or 
shelter, disgusting in their hideousness, and 
repulsive in their ugliness, who salute the 
coming and accompany the departing tra- 
veller, for whom we feel compassion in spite 
of ourselves, ran up on seeing the phaeton 
arrive, and called out to the coachman. 

« Uncle, uncle, I know you again ; it is 
long since you were here ; grandfather is 
gone, he is away in the fields/' 

" What grandfather does she mean ? asked 
Olga. 

" Pay no attention madame to what she 
says,*' answered the coachman ; " she is a 
poor idiot who knows not what she utters 
and has never seen me before." 

The idiot sat down on the road, gathering 
the dust around her as if it were something 
precious, and making a seat of it. 



J 
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" Where do you live V asked Otga. 

" Under the canopy of heaven/' 

" In what do you employ yourself T 

The idiot looked at the interrogator with 
a vacant stare, as if she could not compre- 
hend its being necessary to do any thing in 
this world. 

''Uncle,* said she, turning to Dmitri, 
" uncle, your wheel is not strong/' 

'' Tou mean that you have nothing to 
eat," replied Dmitri. 

" Give her something ;" cried Madame 
Soukhaloff ; then remembering with a sigh, 
that the poor fellow could have noth- 
ing, she drew a rouble from her purse. 

" Do not give her all that," cried Dmitri, 
'' she would not know what to do with it ; 
if madame will allow me I will carry it to 
the master of the house, who will look after 
her for some time." 

lie entered the neighbouring cabin, and 
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came \fack with a loaf of bread, which he 
gave the idiots who wrapped it up in the 
folds of her gown. 

*• Do you give your wife nothing then/' 
Aid she to Dmitri ; *' your wife is so hand- 
some, you are handsome too/' 

She spoke for a long while, but could not 
be understood, even by those accustomed 
to her. 

< ^ What a handsome lady r cried the 
peasants, approaching the phaeton. 

^ What a handsome coachman I'' thought 
the women, as they thrust their heads out 
of theif windows. 

Olga ordered him to drive home. 



The monotony of a solitary life of eight 
months tSte d i^te with her husband, had pro^ 
duced a wearying effect on the imagination of 
young woman fond of novelty ? — 
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Olga had never loved : 'the liad married 
for caDvenience ; she wished to poesen that 
liberty, which now obtained, she eoarcdy 
enjoyed. 

To love a coachman I what a crime I what 
A disgrace 1 So thought (Hga» bat to silence 
her self-reproaches, the features of Dmitri 
retimied to her imi^nation, his sweet voice 
sounded in her ear. ** He is young,'* said 
she ; " he has never loved, be will bkss^ hb 
will doubly love the p^son who raises him 
in life r 

Did she try to banish his image, she was 
seized with weariness ; it was summer time, 
the sun often shone brightly, and all nature 
repeated the songs of love^— Olga frequently 
ordered her phaeton, and made excursions, 
which wweso many Utes d i^tea with Dmitri 
the charm of which to Olga consisted in con- 
trasting his simple timidity with the com- 
monplace insipidity of the world. 
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** U/^ said she to hen^^ ** he had even 
thought of me, but his ims^iaatioQ cannot, 
dare not concave my love/* 

"Dmitri, do you wish to marry T said 
she to him one day. 

** If madame orders me to do so, I will 
obey.* 

" Here, take this key. You will go to^ 
night to the pavilion in the garden ; but try 
and avoid being seen. The person I have 
desiinsd for you will be there, but she does 
not wish to be known till I have approved : 
you will be discreet.*' 

At midnight, Olga slipped out of bed, put 
on a dress she had prepared, covered her 
head with a kerchief^ and went down into 
the garden. 
' Dmitri was waiting in the pavilion, the 
blinds of which being shut did not permit 
his seeing anything. 

" My mistress,'* said Olga, disguising her 
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voice, *' wishes to serve you, and desires that 
I should become your wife — ^you will love 
me, to reward her for her kind intentions T 
At this moment, some one knocked at 
the door : it was Soukhaloflf. There were 
two doors to the pavilion : Olga escaped by 
the other, telling Dmitri to open the one at 
which her husband was knocking. 

Soukhaloff entered and opened the blinds. 
*• Who was with you V asked he of 
Dg^itri. 

The coachman was confused and did not 
answer ; but his master insisting, he re- 
plied, 

" I do not know ; you came too soon. I 
have not been able yet to find out who the 
person was.'' 

He told his master, in truth all he knew. 
Olga, on reaching the house, awakened 
her maid, and putting gold into her hand, 
said, 

N 5 
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** I will ensure your happiness, if you will 
blindly follow my ordera. Tou will marry 
Dmitri ; you wiU tell your master that I 
ordered you to do so yesterday; that to- 
night you repaired to the payilion, but that 
at the sound of his voice you fled/' 

The maid swore to do as her mistress 
desired. 

When Soukhaloff asked his wife the 
meaning of this occurrence, Olga answered 
his questions with a calm and smiling air. 
She added that curiosity had induced her to 
accompany her maid. 
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CHAPTER IV- 



From Soukhalofto Lohine. 

GoVKRNMENT OF PeKZA, 

April 8th, 1842. 

How shall I begin ? how inform you of the 
blow which has struck me ? Shame, mis- 
fortune, disgrace, every ill has fallen on me 
at once. My head threatens to burst ; my 
limbs refuse to support me ; my hands con- 
tract and tremble. Why did I not follow 
your advice, instead of listening to my own 
inspirations 3 
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I went to Moscow, urgent affairs required 
my presence there ; not purposing to stay 
long, I consented to leave my wife behind 
me ; but it was the infamous wretch herself 
who requested me to do so. 

I returned intoxicated with love, blind in 
confidence, for I had not the shadow of a 
suspicion. Burning with impatience to see 
her again, I left my carriage at a short dia- 
tance from the house, and entered like a 
lover who expects to gladden his mistress 
by a surprise, I prevented every one from 
informing Olga of my return. 

Olga ! she no longer deserves the name — 
it was that of the woman who ought to have 
embellished my existence — an existence 
which must henceforth be a burthen to mo. 

I entered the house — my pen refuses to 
go on ; but will not my secret be soon 
known to all ? Shall I not become the 
laughing-stock of the whole country 1 Oh, 



i 
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if she had but chosen a rival worthy of me 
— whom I might have chastised, or at whose 
hands I might have met mj death I But 
what an afiront. A slave I a coachman ! 
Do not ask for particulars. 

I did not kill him ; I did not even honour 
with a look of contempt the unworthy woman 
who has betrayed me. My happiness has 
fled in a moment. I arrived full of affection, 
and am now without heart, without an 
idea. 

This is the third day since I have shut 
myself up. My wife has had the modesty 
not to ask to see me : not being able to 
excuse herself, she would not seek my par- 
don. She had nothing to say — no excuse 
to urge. 

I have long meditated on the punishment 
I should inflict on my rival. I feel a repug- 
nance to avenge myself on a serf ; I could 
cause him to expire under the rod in the 
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greatest torments^ and it is because I can do 
this, that I do nothing. Had his happiness 
been momentary, he should have paid for it 
bj a sudden death ; but an offence which 
has been lengthened, requires a lasting 
punishment. 

This is what I have resolved : — Dmitri 
shall be sent to Siberia ; he shall become 
again what he was formerly — a peasant ; 
and more than that, an exile, a colonist. 
The punishment, as you will observe, is in- 
adequate to his crime. Olga shall return to 
her parents — nothing here must proclaim 
his happiness, or recall my shame — ^and I, 
my friend, will seek in travel, distraction at 
least, if not oblivion. 

How simple I have been ! I allowed my- 
self to be duped like a child, for I assisted 
at the commencement of this infamous in- 
trigue. I surprised them in my pavilion, 
but her feminine cunning convinced me it 
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was another person. I believed the lie» be- 
cause it was dark, because her servant was 
in the plot, because I know not how to lie 
myself, and because I could not imagine 
vice under the form of beauty. 

Under various pretexts, she delayed the 
marriage of her servant, and substituted 
herself: thanks to the darkness of night, 
and her deceit, Dmitri acted honestly through- 
out. 

There was but one thing wanting to com- 
plete the romance, and that was that the 
maid, through jealousy, should have divulged 
the secret ; but she was bound by oath, and 
had no idea of disputing, with her mistress, 
for a man whom she did not love. It was 
only when, previously to my departure for 
Moscow, I had sent the coachman away from 
Penza, that my wife, abandoning all decency, 
discovered herself to her lover. 

I have not thought it worth while to 
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punish the maid servant — rather, to ensure 
her silence, I will load her with presents ; 
I will endow her, and if she should speak of 
my misfortunes, her ingratitude will be 
great 



From the same to the same. 

Blistalsky Castle, 

May 5th. 1842. 

It is done, Dmitri is gone, — ^gone to 
Siberia, but my wife has disappeared. I 
arrived here, supposing she would have an- 
ticipated jny desires by going to her father's, 
but she has not been heard of, 

It gave me great pain to communicate to 
Olga's family what had happened. I felt 
greatly for their distress, for they were 
deeply stung by the dishonor and disgrace 
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ieflected upon thempelves. Is this tragedy 
the effect of the education she has received, 
or the effect of her eccentric imagination 1 
Bj what sorcerj could that ba^e fellow have 
gained her affections T I lose myself in con- 
jectures ; to fall so low, to sully a name so 
confidently given ! — what cowardice I — 

I have just received a letter to inform me 
that Olga has gone to Penza, with the de- 
termination of following Dmitri to Siberia. 
The authorities did not think they had the 
right of opposing her resolution. Such self- 
denial confounds one, such devotion to a 
peasant, and carried to such lengths, has in 
it something marvellous, and afflicting. I 
asked her former confidante jmd servant, if 
if she would have done as much, and fol- 
lowed Dmitri into exile. She did not hesi- 
tate to answer No — she would doubtless 
have preferred a gentleman. 

My wife has chosen to sacrifice herself for 
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the victim of mj jealousy, and to share &b 
chains of the martyr to love which sba has 
excited. Have I done wrong to use sadk 
rigonr ? What could I do t 

She has not written me a line, to entreat 
that I would lighten the fate of her lover. 
Her pride fills me with astonishment ; 
scarcely had I time to study her heart. I 
may truly say I do not know my wife — But 
what dignity can there be in such degrada- 
tion, what sentiment can a man of his class 
inspire 1 Must we not admit that tastes are 
sometimes directly opposed to the position 
in which men are bom ; that if there are 
persons who wish to raise themselves at any 
cost, there are others who are dragged down 
by their propensities to whatever is base or 
ignoble. 

The Blistalskys have sent money to Olga, 
but without addressing her a line. I mean 
to return them her fortune ; it is the least 
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coBSolation I can offer. She will be a 
prej to remorse. How I suffer ! but thank 
QoD it is no longer through love, and I look 
to time to cure me and enable me to 
forget this scandalous affair. 



From Lobine to Souhhahf. 

St. PlSTEBSBURGH, 

May 18 th, 1842. 

Poor friend, I will not say I pity you, it 
is too common^place a term, it would be 
trivial, cruel, perhaps offensive. Had it been 
merely a brutal passion on the part of your 
wife, we should have been forced to admit, 
that she had inflicted a deep wound on the 
boasted modesty of her sex, and that she 
could merit only contempt. 

But if on your side, you have become one 
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of those lubberly husbands whose stomach 
has expanded, and whose brains have 
contracted, by the air of the country, 
if you resemble those worthy country nobles 
who speak twice as loud, and eat three 
times as much as is necessary ; who smoke, 
spit, drink, and break their sticks over the 
backs of their servants, who can talk only 
of harvests and manure, we must then allow 
that a young and clever coachman might be- 
come a dangerous rival with one of those 
frail beauties who affect philanthrophy for 
the serf, and sympathy for the ill treated. 
I like to believe that such is not the case, 
that all the wrong is on the side of your 
wife, that you are still the elegant cavalier, 
the polished gentleman, in the full accepta- 
tion of the word, and free from the ridicu- 
lous airs of the country noble. 

But why exercise the right, given us 1 
know not how, I know not why, of sending 
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our fierfc to Siberia ? It as you seem to be- 
lieve, this punishment is not one in reality, 
why have recourse to it 1 The frightful ideas 
attached to it, could not &il to excite still 
more strongly the guilty affection of your 
wife, and to shock her feelings of indepen* 
dence. In forcibly withdrawing from her, 
her lover, you have induced her to resist, 
and by inflicting a punishment of this 
nature on Dmitri, you have made him still 
more interesting in the eyes Olga. 

She has followed him, for which reason I 
despise her less than I should have done. 
You punish two victims by the same stroke ; 
you revenge yourself on your wife and on 
her accomplice, you get rid for ever of both ; 
take care you do not become the hero of 
some novel 

Your wife will enjoy her fortune, will 
devote it to her lover, will undertake his, 
education ; your vengeance will have fidled. 
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yet you will not the less pass in the eyes of 
the world for an implacable husband. I 
give you no advice, for the best reasons^ 
that I have none to offer and because I 
consider it is impossible now to change the 
lot of the exiles. 



From Souhhaloff to LoUne. 

September 9th. 1842. 

Such is public opinion I it affects to be 
indignant at my resolution, and to feel 
compassion for her who has deceived me. I 
am called a tyrant^ and those who cry 
loudest, would have done worse in my place. 
If I had acted generously, if I had left 
my wife to bear the weight of her fault I 
should have become am ohjeat of ridi* 
cule; 
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I have determined to remoye Dmitri, 
and to send him to Gronstadt with the 
state prisoners, Madlle. Blistalskj will in- 
habit St Petersburgh and hide her shame 
in the tumult of the capital, for she is re- 
solved not to quit her lover ; it is after all 
the wisest course to adopt. The world 
forgets the fault of one who perseveres, 
bows to the woman who shews character ; 
and though it rejects, jet respects her. 

Behold Madame traversing twice the 
whole of Russia in a chariot escorted by 
Cossacks, and following, at foot's pace 
the coachman who walks chained to 
criminals ! 

At the different halts, I am assured, she 
loads him with attention, and causes the 
blood to circulate in his benumbed limbs. 
This picture often recurs to my mind. 

What could I do? Divorce is forbidden 
us, and I could not suffer Dmitri's presence 
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again on my estates. To sell him would 
have been difficult, and would have answered 
no object ; to make hinoi a soldier, much the 
same thing, and I am not sufficiently gifted 
with christian charity, to seek a wife for 
the man who has robbed me of mine ! 

I wish to hear no more of this disgusting 
history, and to forget Olga and Dmitri. 

I start on my travels in a few days. I 
go by land and cannot have the pleasure of 
embracing you at St. Petersburgh. 



THE AVENGING BRIGAND. 



YOLIL 



THE AVENGIN.G BRIGAND. 



The Oza was impeded with ice ; an elegant 
coupe painted in brown and blue, the panels 
of which were emblazoned with a coat of 
arms^ and the wheels covered with dirt and 
snow, stopped at a village on the road be- 
tween Ealouga and Orel. 

A joung man in a peculiar kind of forag- 
ing cap, put his head out of the window, 
and called "Porw*/' (ferry boat,) the howl- 
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ing of the ^ind broken by the ice, wajs the 
only answer. 

" What village is this ?''said the traveller 
to a peasant passing by. 

The man took off his cap, and mentioned 
its name— 

" To whom does it belong V 

" To the state, your Nobility/'* 

" Send the gotovaf here/' 

A few minutes later the gohva ran up 
uncovered, his hair blown about by the wind, 
and bent respectfully before the door of the 
coupe. 

" You are the golova V said the owner of 
the carriage ; " let the ferry boat he brought 
over, I am in a hurry/' 



• Title given to every nobleman in Russia bold- 
ing rank below a Major. 

t Head man — Cbief of tbe Crown poa8a&i8-*<and 
a peasant bimself. 
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" Your high nobility/'J said the golova, 
bending again, ^Hhe boat cannot be launched 
— ^the squall is too high» the floating ice is 
dashed backwards, and forwards, and all com^ 
munication has been cut off for eight hour&'^ 

^' The boat^ I want the boat do you un- 
derstand V* 

*' Certainly, your Excellence, I under- 
stand," said the golova giving the trai?dler 
rank as he raised his Toice, '' I understand 
perfectly ; but if I might dare to observe to 
your Excellence '' 

^ I want no observations, I am traTelUng 
on pressing business, I must have the boat 
immediately, if not you shall learn what it 
is, to make a man like me, wait T' 

"" A minute ago we tried to launch the 
boat, and two men were drowned ; we were 



J Title given to cinl and military officers from 
Majors to Generals. 
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forced to give it up/' said the golova^ trem- 
bling. 

The traveller hearing thisi, opened the 
door of his carriage in a bad humour, and 
alighted. 

All the bj-standers uncovered at the 
fflght. 

^ There is please, jour Excellence, a 
government farmer of wines waiting in that 
house, he has been here, for six hours/' 

'' What is a farmer of wines I what is 
there between us V* 

The golova still more confused, bowed to 
the very ground. 

** Who is the Ohroujnoi 1"* 

The golova named him. 

" Where does he live T 



* An Employ^ of tlie minister of Crown lands, at< 
tached to the administration of a circle of crown 
peasants. 
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'' lu the first village on the other side of 
the river/' 

'^ Let an express be got ready ; I will write 
him a letter." 

Saying this» our gentleman entered the 
house pointed out to him, as offering a shelter 
to travellers, and called for paper and ink. 

" If you were to write in French T said 
his travelling companion, who had accom- 
panied him from Moscow* 

" He might not understand French.** 

" True, indeed ; but what are you going 
to say r 

" You shall see,** and taking a' pen, he 
wrote, speaking aloud — 

" Very worthy Mr. Peter Mikhallovitch, 

you have nothing to say, against 

that official commencement 1'* 

"Travelling on business of the utmost 
consequence, I find it impossible to continue 
my journey through want ol means of get- 
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ing forward, — ^I rely upon your amiable 
wish to oblige, to obviate this unpleasant 
dilemma, Signed "Krikounoff.** 

" Take care,*' said his friend; " you give 
him to understand, you travel on state busi- 
ness, you know, it is not so 1'' 

^* I by no means say so ; let him suppose 
what he likes, it is not my afiair/' 

** You sign your letter, Krikounoff, simply ; 
the Okroujnoi' is not supposed to know who 
you are/' 

" Were he to know it, he would not put 
himself out of his way." 

Mr. Krikounoff, sealed his letter, and gave 
it to the golova, who to shew his zeal launched 
a boat with two men, which was immediately 
dashed back on the bank. 

Mr. Krikounoff, calmed down by seeing 
the result, resolved to wait till the follow- 
ing day. He returned to the house, and very 
cavalierly made acquaintance with the farmer 
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of wines, who informed him that important 
business required his presence likewise at 
Orel ; that he had offered eigfa* hundred 
paper roubles to be ferried across, and that 
it must have been perfedij impossible to 
get over, or the peasants would not have re- 
fused such a sum« 

Thej spent the evening in playiag at 
cards. Mr. Erikounoff lost, and this made 
him doubly curse his misfortune. 



Next morning at day break, the wind 
having gone down, and the ioaXia^ ice being 
less dangerous, the golova, anxious to please 
the unknown traveller, who to judge by his 
tone should be some person of consequence, 
forwarded the letter to the Okroujnoi', and 
without loss of time, twenty peasants, by 
his orders, prepared the boat, to carry across 
5 
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the carriages of Mr/Erikounoff and the 
GoYernment farmer of wines. 

They were about to cast off, and Mr. Krikr 
ounoff was giving his orders in an imperious 
tone, when a man in rags, with a strong 
grey beard, took passage on board the boat. 
No one at first observed him ; but when Mr. 
Krikounoffin order to stimulate the peasants, 
launched at them a few of his peculiar oaths, 
the strange passenger answered by a sardonic 
laugh which annoyed our gentleman. 

" Who are you T he asked of the man. 

" Never mind me — I am going on my own 
business.'' 

" What is your business T 

" You know me then to address me in this 
manner ? in fact now I fancy I remember 
you. You are Nikila, Alexeievitsch Krik- 
ounoff." 

" You come then from near my estates," 
said Krikounoff ; but fearing bis. incognito 
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might be entirely discovered by the man, 
he hastened to leave him. 

The united exertions of the peasants were 
crowned with success ; at the expiration of 
half an hour, Mr. Erikounoff was enabled 
to land on the other side. He gave ten 
roubles to the men to reward their labours ; 
the farmer of wines gave one hundred and 
fifty. Generosity in Russia is in inverse ratio 
with rank ; the peasants were but too happy 
to have ministered to the man of rank, and 
begged of him to certify bis satisfaction to 
their chie^ his friend the Okroujnoi. 



New vexations and new triumphs awaited 
Mr. Krikounoff on the other side of the 
river. No sooner had he landed, than he 
wished immediately to depart He desired 
to avoid making himself known to the 
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OkroQJaoi, but as ill luck would have it, 
every horse was engaged. Obliged to be 
polite, he found himself compelled to pay 
a Tisit of thanks to the Okroujnoi, whom he 
had mystified with his pretended importance ; 
he went to his house accompanied by his 
friend. As soon as the visit of Mr. Krikou- 
noff was announced, the officer hastened to 
put on his uniform as in duty bound ; but 
the young man unwilling to give such trouble 
did not leave him time ; hastening to his 
room he begged of him not to put himself 
out ot the way on his account. 

The Okroujnoi was profuse in apologies, 
Mr. Krikounoff in thanks. Wishing to com- 
plete his attention, the Okroujnoi excused 
himself under pretence of hastening the 
means of enabling him to continue his 
journey ; he was curious in fact to learn 
whom he had to deal with ; he ran to the 
postmaster's, and his astonishment was great 
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at finding by his passport^ that instead of 
declaring that he travelled on state affairs, 
it contained simply a requisition for three 
horses, and that the titles of the individual 
who had caused him so much trouble^ were 
contained in one line. 

" Titular Counsellor,* in the extraordinary 
service of the minister of the crown/' 

The Okroujnoi was a man of the world. 
He did not take offence at the trick his 
comrade had played upon him ; but chang- 
ing his manner, he accosted him on terms 
of perfect equality ; he returned home with 
a confident look, held out his passport to 
Erikounof^ and said to him in a tone of 
raillery — 

" Your passport ; What is the object of 
your journey V 

« To tell you the truth,'' replied Erik- 

* Civil rank equal to that of captain in the armj 
or lieutenant in the guards. 
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ouno£ delighted that the affair had not as- 
sumed a serious aspect, '' I am going to make 
a sudden apparition on my estates, to sur- 
prise my peasants, and to compel them to 
pay up their arrears which they are in no 
hurry to do/' 

In fact, as the Okroujnoi had only de- 
ranged a few peasants, which in his opinion 
was not worth talking about, and was de- 
lighted to obtain some recent information, 
concerning the department to which they 
both belonged, and so learn the news of the 
capital, he kept Mr. Krikounoff to dinner. 
He, on his part, was not so much hurried as 
to refuse an invitation which gave him the 
opi)ortunity of establishing himself in the 
good graces of the Okroujnoi. 

Towards evening, six magnificent horses, 
by orders of the Okroujnoi, awaited the com- 
mands of Mr. Krikounoff — As his friend 
was getting into his carriage, he exclaimed. 
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*^ I cannot get over my astonishment ; you 
must confess you have been in luck/' 

*' Knowledge of the world my friend ; 
knowledge of the world. Let my example 
be a lesson to you. Nothing is ever gained 
in our country by politeness ; one is trampled 
under foot if one is humble/' 

" But how would you have acted, had the 
Okroujndi been less credulous T 

"How could it be otherwise? Does he 
know my connections \ my influence ? my 
manner of requiring his services would alone 
convince him that I was prosperous. Sup- 
possing that I am pushed forward in life, 
supposing that I have a relation the right 
hand of the minister, he acted prudently 
in anticipating my wishes. My tactics 
invariably succeed. 

•*One day, in St. Petersburgh,! could not 
cross the street without dirtying my boots ; 
I saw a police officer, superintending the 
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sweeping — ^I called to him, with gestures 
and with a tone of voice which allowed no 
room to hesitate. He ran up. I reproached 
him roundly on the awkwardness of th« 
sweepers, who sent the mud in the direction 
of the foot-passengers : a plank was immedi- 
ately procured, and I was enabled to cross 
the street dry. Let not the lesson escape 
you. 

" He must, doubtless, be powerful, since 
he beards the powerful, is a general idea. 
You know that a general, under similar cir- 
cumstances, stretched out his cloak on the 
ground before his sovereign, 

** On another occasion, and this you will 
consider fool-hardy, I took it into my head 
to rally those automatons, the soldiers, a 
caprice which might have cost me dear. 

"I was returning from the theatre in a 
carriage, when I met a platoon of a regiment 
of the guards, repairing to its post I 
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saluted it, wishing it * good day/ in the fonn 
used bj the Grand Duke Michael 

" The soldiers answered unanimously, * We 
wish you good health f but at the moment 
of adding the rank, they looked at my car- 
riage, and became mute on seeing the livery 
of a civilian. 

^ Before the officer had recovered his sur- 
prise, I was out of sight/' 
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CHAPTER IL 



Mr. Krikounoff had recovered his obroks * 
with the arrears, and other sums due to 
him, which amounted to thirty thousand 
roubles. 

He made his preparations to return to 
St. Fetersburgh, and was passing over in his 
mind the use he would make of his money, 
when Mr. Zwanoff, a retired captain was 
announced. He came, he said, to purchase 



''' Bents due from the serfs. 
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part of the forest of Mr. Erikouno£^ who 
heard the proposal with pleasure, as he saw 
in it a means of procuring fresh sums. 

*^ This estate you held in common with 
your uncle, did you not T asked Zwanoff. 

" Yes,'" replied Krikounoff, somewhat dis- 
turbed, for he did not love to hear his uncle 
spoken of, and sought every means to forget 
him. 

"I was acquainted with your uncle.*' 

^ Indeed ! He is most unfortunate ; his 
opinions caused his ruin.'* 

•* But you have done everything, have you 
not, to mitigate his lot V^ 

**1 have scrupulously deposited in the 
bank, one half of our revenue — ^if ever he 
return, he will receive it." 

'* There is not much probability of his 
returning ; but it is easy for you to send 
him what you choose." 

'^ The government has forbidden the ro- 
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lations of the exiles of the fourteenth * to 
send them more than three thousand roubles 
a year/' 

*^ I have heard that some of the number 
enjoy the whole of their fortune/' 

'* It must be the effect of some special 
favour, in which my uncle has not been 
included,'' 

** Will you allow me to find the means of 
sending him money 1" 

^ I thank you ; I have nothing to send 
him, just now." 

^Living is so dear in Siberia: to one 
accustomed to the luxury of St Petersburgh ; 
you should make an effort, and send him 
something." 

** I will see what I can do. But to return 
to the object of your visit ^" 

'' Let us rather continue the present con- 

+ Fourteenth of December, 1825. The militar/ 
revolt of St. Petersburgh. 
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versation—jou must feel pleasure in talk- 
ing of your uncle T 

•*The remembrance of my uncle is a 
wound to mj heart, and should be touched 
as lightly as possible/^ 

'* It is a wound more especially, since you 
have failed in your duty. Tou have, sir, 
during fifteen years enjoyed his property ; 
you have squandered it away ; you have 
sent him scarcely anything. Tou are too 
much of a gentleman not to repair this for- 
getfulness when you have an opportunity, 
and I trust you will not let me leave you 
anpty handed. I know you have money 
and you will deliver it to me. It shall be 
scrupulously paid to your uncle, more scru- 
pulously than you have deposited his re- 
venue in the bank ; for I know you have 
done nothing of the sorf 

At these words Erikounoff examined his 
visitor attentively; his features were not 
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strange to him, but in vain he tried to re- 
collect him, he knew not where he had seen 
him. 

^ How can you address me in such a 
manner 1 I do not even know who you are. 
You say you come to purchase my lands, 
and you ask for money. What is my uncle 
to you r 

" I have seen him in Siberia." 

" Has he given you any letter, any 
power V 

" That, you know is impossible, men are 
too strictly watched in Siberia. But what 
are you afraid of ? that I should rob you 1 
It is better to be robbed, than to rob a re- 
lation.^' 

" This is too much ! Tschlovek^'* 

" You need not bawl, no one will come 
to your help.'' 

* Man^ a word employed hj Russians to call their 
servants. 
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Erikonnoff opened the window, and re- 
coiled with alarm on seeing the sinister and 
strange figures below. He at last recognised 
the features of his visitor ; it was the man 
he had met in the feirj boat. 

*' The house is surrounded/' he cried. 

" As you justly observe/' 

"I am then in the hands of brigands V^ 

" That is as you may choose to think " 

*• Why then these mysteries, these pre- 
texts ? Say you have come to rob me, not to 
plead the cause of my uncle/' 

" I never ask anything from these who 
owe nothing ; you have robbed, let us go 
shares/' 

" The law is on my side, a man^civilly 
dead, can possess nothing. I have inherited 
my uncle's property." 

" ALd you would let him die of hunger. 
Tou will appeal to the law when I am gone. 
If you have the law on your side, right is 
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an the side of your uncle, ^nd I am his 
avenger. Fetch your money/' 

Erikounoff examined his questioner anew ; 
his Herculean form made him tremble ; at 
the same time the idea of parting with his 
money brought tears into his eyes. 

The self styled Zwanoff, drew a pistol 
from his pocket, and handled it with an air 
of cool resolution ; a shudder passed through 
the frame of Krikounoff. 

" Are you going to fetch your money V* 
asked the brigand. 

" I will give you all I have/' cried KriT 
kounoff. 

A momtent afterwards he appeared with 
three thousand roubles. 

^' I leave you that sum for the expenses 
of your journey,'' said Zwanoff; "give me 
what remains in your strong box, I shall be 
satisfied." 

" I swear to you^ I have no more." 
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'* Do not swear, and do not force me to 
visit your desk — I require thirty thousand 
roubles, lose no time, for I have more 
business of the same kind to undertake," 

He made a motion as if to carry out his 
threat. Krikounoff, more dead than alive, 
sneaked into his bed-room, and brought out 
thirty thousand roubles. 

« Deducting interest and a Gur commision, 
your uncle shall receive this sum ; but be 
more exact in future, and let him want for 
nothing, or you shall have a second visit 
from me and my band."' 

He bowed and departed, Krikounoff 
wished to follow him ; but the brigand draw- 
ing out the key, locked the door from out- 
side. 

Left alone, Erikounofif saw from the 
window, the men who had surrounded the 
house get into carts and disappear. 

It was some minutes after, that his people 

VOL IL 7 
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informed him that they had be^H tiu^ the 
keeping of the band. H^ had kiB <Amag^ 
harnessed, and went to lay hid ^omj^aikit 
before the authorities of th^ govemwmt 

Every search was ma^de bat in win, the 
most minute enquiries remained witi!iotft 
result His own researches were eqmtfiy 
fruitless ; no one could t^rt kHj thiBg of 
this brigand. 

A few months later firik^yuttofff ^oeited a 
letter from his tmcle, tfaanM^nfg him for bis 
ramembrance of him. 
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CHAPTER TIL 



M^. Steaguts is in embarrassed circumstances 
Jbecause he has some thousand peasants who 
eat up^ in years of scarcity, more than tbey 
produce in years of plenty ; because the 
expense of keeping up his estates absorbs 
the revenue he receiyes from them^ thanks 
to the system he iias introduced ; it is a re* 
.flection of the Asiatic splradour and German 
pedantry, which prevades the Russian govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Stragine is an important 
..member. 

F 2 
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His bailiffs, his intendants, his secretaries, 
his clerks, plunder him without mercy. 
But he has the satisfaction of keeping offices 
and bureaus, like those of the government, 
on his estates, from which he receives from 
time to time documents sealed with his arms 
bearing the pompous inscription " Bureau^** 
or " Ghancellerie of theestcUes of his ExceU 
Jency Mons. Stragine.^ 

He never finds the smallest remittance 
under the envelope ; on the contrary he is 
generally requested to fill up some deficit ; 
but he knows that whoever visits his property 
forms a magnificent idea of it, and vanity is 
the weak point in Mr. Stragine's character. 

His estate is really princely ; everything 
is pomp and ostentation ; wild ducks, and 
the rarest birds bathe in his ponds, black 
swans sail upon his lake, which is bordered 
by the most fresh and beautifully cut turf. 
His chateau contains cmriosities without 
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number, and of great price. There is an ink- 
stand of ll^apoleon's which one of his relatiYes; 
ambassador in Paris, bequeathed him as a 
souvenir^ a portrait of a handsome but 
obscure lover of Catherine II., the malachiies 
of Mr. Demido£f, and the bronzes of Bozio, 
there are vases of Saxonj, Sevrs, and 
Etruria. 

His servants are lodged in streets vrhich 
ax% paved, called after his relations, and 
formed into a town ; in the centre, there is 
a square, in which is a bust of his uncle^ in 
bronze, a wooden building, on which is 
inscribed the word, police^ and another, with 
that of hospital. 

A little way beyond, is a gothic structure 
in wood, which serves for a theatre. Above 
many of the doors, are signs which arrest 
the attention of the passer, on one side of a 
depot for music, on another, of a brewery, 
further on, of a hair-dresser and barber's shop. 
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Bat the theatre is empty, for the actors and 
actresses whom the £ither of Stragine had 
enrolled in his troop are dead ; no music is 
to be found in the depot with the instru- 
ment painted over the door ; no beer but 
what foams on the sign, in the brewery — 
what matter 1 Appearance is everything 
in Russia, and phantasmagorias are as much 
to the taste of the Tzar, as of the Boyard. 

Mr. Stragine has tried more than once to 
get rid of this magnificent property, but has 
never found any one sufficiently rich to ruin 
himself by purchasing it. The only com- 
pensation, the only enjoyment he derives 
from it, consists in visiting it once a year, 
in putting on his uniform, covered with 
orders, stars and crosses, and in repairing to 
church, where the priest bids him welcome, 
and prays to Qod for long life for the founder 
and benefactor of the temple. Mr. Stragine 
bows right and left ; the peasants bend the 
head and body, to return the salute. 
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The U8\38l resideuce of Mr. Stra^nQ is 

St Fetersburgh. la consoquence of \^ 

ombanc^isainoQta, be baa cond^mnQd tbe state 

tq employ bim ia perpetuity ; but the 

different sltuationa he fills do not suffice to 

meet tbe demands upon bim : be is, in con-* 

aeq^uence, as skilful a pecula.tor, as be is an 

^ble diplomatist. He must have conducted bis 

operations on a most extensive scale, to baTO 

called tbe attention of the Emperor to bis 

defalcations ; the only result of which notice 

was to cause the intercession of tbe minister 

tn bis favour — it being sufficient to remind 

tbe Tzar of the utility of the services of Mr« 

Stragine. 

The nature of his employment admirably 

facilitates his exertions, by bringing him 

constantly into contact with the industrious 

classes, and the wealthiest merchants in the 

country. It is by his bands, that all rewards 

and encouragements given to industry, are 

conferred ; to him the ultimate decision con- 
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ceming them in all cases is refeirad, and it 
is but natural that he should sell them, when 
those who receire them are rich enough to 
purchase them. He is rarely unjust to real 
merit ; he onlj requires a further proof of 
it, in payment for the favor conferred. — 
Talent, according to his doctrine, requires 
two guarantees, riches, and the knowledge 
how to employ them ; and as it rarely hap- 
pens that the man who excels in a branch of 
industry, is without considerable capital, it 
is but just that he should admit to a share ii^ 
the profits, the official who sanctions and 
brings out his discovery. 

This usual channel is not, however, abun- 
dant enough to keep afloat the bark which 
bears the fortunes of Mr. Stragine. 

How profuse soever he may be, in dis- 
tributing medals to wear round the neck, or 
in offering patents for inventions and im- 
provements, he finds out that inventions are 
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not quickly enough made, to enable him to 
live out of the profits he derives, and he is 
often compelled to have recourse to usurious 
loans. He does it with the most admirable 
grace possible, and with a candour so perfect 
as to resemble the most skilful knavery. Is 
it necessary to face a demand, which cannot 
be put of^ M. Stragine calls upon some one 
of his old friends in trade or business. 

The visit of so exalted a public functionary 
is a great honour to the mercantile class, 
and M. Stragine has always something 
amiable and pleasant to say to the persons 
he is about to victimize. He skilfully turns 
the conversation to the days of Catherine, 
revives the recollection of the old merchant, 
makes him young once more, disposes him 
to be generous, and when he is prepared, 
acknowledges he comes to ask a favour, 
a mere trifle, a sum of five or ten thousand 
roubles. 

r 5 
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"Bat Semen Alexeievitch/' replies thd 
merchant, '' there is the balance of an ac^ 
ooont between us, somewhere about thirty 
or fift J thousand roubles, as the case may be/' 

" Well you will add to it, what, you are 
going to give me, we will make it one sum." 

How refuse the honor of having as his 
debtor the man upon whase fiat, the fate of 
commerce and of the merchants depends. 
His Excellency rarely leaves his victim empty- 
handed, and after paying other visits of the 
same nature, finds himself at the end of his 
day's work, in possession of a magnificent 
sum, but which is soon swallowed up. Mr. 
Stragine is the father of a family, and his 
natural children have not less claim to his 
prodigality, than those who are legitimate. If 
he cannot give them his name, is it not just 
he should give them his money 1 And is not 
money so easily got, meant to be easily spent. 
There is as little order in his establishment^ 
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as in the Russian empire, and didorder is a 
Very expensive thing. 

Like every functionary high in offiise, Mr. 
Stragine holds many situations, and adds to 
bis principal post, a seat in the fenote ; bnt 
he is an upright judge, he never allows him- 
self to be brought over by the party who is 
in the wrong, and only accepts from the 
other side some slight assL^tance in moments 
of diflSculty. He has even been known on 
more than one occasion, toassist, out of his own 
pocket, poor suitors who had justice on their 
side, supporting them with all his credit, and 

he nev^r mentions these instances of gene- 
rosity. 

Mr. Stragine is a respectable old gentle- 
man, in the general acceptation of the word, 
and his faults are caused by the corrupt at- 
mosphere of public service in Russia, and by 
the vitiated state of the social body. The 
. fashion of never paying his debts, he holds 
in common with many ruined nobles. 
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Nothing is more melancholy than to see 
his antichamber besieged every day by 
creditors and contractors : his strong box is 
impregnable, and his answers are ever the 
same, or vary to the same tune — "his 
Excellency has no money,,, or else — " his 
Excellency expects to have funds in a week." 
It is needless to say that at the end of the 
week there is no money, and that none has 
been received. Does a creditor happen to 
grumble, or complain aloud 1 he is either 
bundled forthwith down stairs, or else for- 
warded to the police, with a few lines to say 
he has been wanting in. respect towards his 
Excellency. The Russian police never fail 
to follow up such a corporal punishment on 
the insolent creditor, who after having given 
extended credit, does not chose to wait yet 
longer. But how can credit be. refused to 
his Excellency, who takes what he wants ? — 
to his Excellency who can destroy a man's 
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bosiness and ruin his character ? It is doubt- 
less a great honor to those scoundrels to 
number him among their debtors, for how 
many are there, who take whatever they 
require gratis, within the circle oi their ad- 
ministration ; but with the latter, the trades- 
men do not lose their time in demanding 
their own, and have as little disappointment 
as hope. 
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CHAPTER TV. 



Mr. Stkagine had just reaped a harvest in 
his administration, the result of which was 
highly satisfactory to him. He had sold 
some gold and- silver medals for more than 
one hundred times their value ; given 
several patents, sown some promises and re- 
ceived a return of notes. 

Happy and satisfied, he had retired to his 
chateau, where, after having inspected his 
serfs, he proposed to take some days' repose. 
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On tbe evening of his arrival he, was in- 
fonned that an officer of the Cavalry of the 
Ouard, who was making a tour for the re* 
mount of his regiment, requested permission 
to pass the night at the di&teau. 

Delighted to have a companion, Mr. Stra<- 
gine invited him to supper, and found in 
his guest a polished man who spoke French, 
one of those officers of whom few are 
met with in the provinces, where only 
regiments of the line are stationed. 

All who have seen the cavalry of Quard, 
have admired their horses without knowing 
how they are procured, and never fancying 
that they are purchased by the officers them- 
selves. Every year the corps of officers of 
each regiment chose one of their numher to 
furnish the remount ; the government 
supplies one half of the money to purchase 
the horses required ; the officer furnishes the 
other half. The richest officers are gene* 
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nerallj selected to perform this duty ; but 
as the same cannot be compelled to accept 
it more than once, it is seldom that any of- 
ficer escapes his turn. As those who are 
judges of horses perform their duty at far 
less expense than tho^^e who are not, there 
are officers who make it a business, and an 
exclusive profession from choice. They ex- 
change with those who are selected, procur- 
ing the required horses, for a certain sum 
agreed between them. 

The officer who had alighted at Mr. Stra- 
gine's announced himself as one of the 
latter. Compelled to live away from St. Pe- 
ter&burgh during the greater part of his time, 
he could not be supposed to know much of 
the society of the capit'^l, and was unable 
to converse with Mr. Stragine on the subject, 
who excused a certain roughness of manner, 
in consideration of his guest's habit of fre- 
quenting fairs, and his intercourse with 



r 
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jockeys and horse dealers. On the other 
hand he was intimately acquainted with 
the provinces, which Mr. Stragine only visited 
at rare intervals, and gave him information 
concerning his neighbours, the governor, and 
public functionaries. 

During the supper, they were gay, even 
cordial ; at parting, they shook hands, when 
the officer informed his Excellency that he 
had on his person considerable suras, belong- 
ing to government, and requested Mr. Stra- 
gine to take charge ot them, and free him 
from uneasiness. 

The officer arose during the night, awoke 
his host, and informed him that being obliged 
to depart immediately, he came to ask him 
for his money, and Apologised for troubling 
his excellency at such an hour. Mr. Stragine 
lit a wax candle^ put on a dressing-gown 
opened his bureau, and pulled out the packet 
of notes entrusted to him by the officer. 
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"This is not all,'' said he. 

"What more?'' 

" I want more mcmey.*' 

'^ That is aU you ^trusted me with.'' 

"Tcai have more." 

« Where r 

**Inthatdiaw».'' 

'' Bat that money ia not mine." 

" You must give it me.** 

Stiagine alarmed^ shut the bureau, and 
recoiled, fixing his eyes with astonishtnent 
on his guest, who stood perfectly collected. 

" I have, assuredly, not understood you," 
he said 

'^Pardon me,3rou have perfectly under- 
stood me. I have the honour of informing 
you, that I want your money." 

Stra^ne rung the bell. A soldier, in the 
uniform of the regiment to which the officer 
said he belonged, entered and asked for 
orders. 
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Struck with dismay, the old man sunk 
into an arm-chair ; the officer made a signal 
to his accomplice to withdraw, then taking 
Stragine by the hand, he tried to restore 
him to composure assuring him that nothing 
should befdl him, provided he complied with 
his demands. 

^ An officer of the guards T exclaimed 
Stragine, lifting up his hands. ^' You are 
not then what you pretend to be T 

''What matters it who I ami I have 
not, as you have, the means of squeezing the 
merchants; but here, I will sell you the 
contents of this pistol — ^ball, powder, wad- 
ding, and cap — what will you give for it T 

As he said this, the brigand held the 
muzzle of his pistol before the mouth of 
Stragine, who trembling all over, cried 
out, 

" What do you require of me T 

^ Three hundred thousand roubles.'^ 
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^ It is more than I possess.'' 

•• Think weU/' 

*^ On what am I to live, if I give you 
everything T 

*• You have many strings to your bow ; a 
Russian functionary has always more than 
his salary. But day is breaking, and I must 
away before dawn ; therefore, give me what 
I ask — if you would not have me pay my- 
self.'' 

Stragine laid a trembling hand" on his 
bureau, opened it with the other, and gave 
the officer a bundle of notes. 

" I take them on your word, Tou bear 
me no grudge ? Are there three hundred 
thousand roubles here ?" 

It was frightful to look upon the old man ; 
the blood had left his face pale, liaggard, 
and ghastly — he inspired the brigand himself 
with pity. 

" Allow me to give you a piece of advice," 
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cried the latter. " Demolish your out-hous es 
whose exterior alone is imposing, for the 
serfs who inhabit them have always the 
means of robbing you; raze that paltry 
town, which makes people turn you into 
ridicule, for every one knows what it costs 
you, and what you derive from it ; sell the 
materials. If you do not do so, your children 
will allow them to &11 into ruins. Send to 
the plough those lazy fellows, who encumber 
the avenues to your chateau — they are now 
idle and debauched scoundrels ; you will 
thus make them useful men. Dismiss those 
secretaries and officers, who eat up your 
substance, whose sole study is to rob you. 
Keep an eye to the cultivation of your 
estate, and you will find that in a few years 
the money you now give me will be repaid 
with interest.'' 

The brigand left him, and Mr. Stragine 
filled the room with his cries of despair. 
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Half dead, he dragged himself to his bed, 
where he was seized with a fever, oader 
which he suffered long, but from which he 
ukimatelj recovered. 

One daj, as the convalescent sat at his 
open window, thinking how he should put 
the advice of the brigand into effect^ the 
wisdom of which he was forced to acknow- 
ledge, a parcel fell at his feet It contained 
bills of exchange, bank notes, and other 
securities, which Stragine, in his taror, had 
^ven to the brigand, A few lines informed 
him of the restitution •of the paperG^ amd 
thanked him for the rest 

Stragine spoke little of the adventure ; 
he feared it would excite more ridicule than 
pitj, and said 4o himself, like the fox in the 
fable, that he too had feathers in his mouth. 
He lodged no complaint, thinking that the 
man who had entrapped hism was too cun- 
Jiing to Jet himself be c^tuied j but he 
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profited by the advice of the brigand, did 
away with useless display, and adopted 
measures calculated to increase his income. 

Enraged against his senrants, for allowing 
him to be plundered, he sent many of them 
to work on his estates, which he super- 
intended himsell 

Some years after this eyent, as he was 
passing over in his mind the effect of his 
changes, he exclaimed, 

'' The lesson was a good one — let us per- 
re/' 
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CHAPTER V. 



Ix the month of September, 1840, great 
agitation prevailed in a little village in the 
government of Smoleriko. The brigand, 
under the real or assumed name of Trischka, 
the fame of whose exploits filled the country, 
had just taken possession of it, with his 
band. 

He installed himself in the nearest cabin, 
and seated on a bench, awaited the coming 
of those persons, who, informed bj his ad- 
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berents of his arrival, wished to speak to 
him. 

He placed his cap and pistols on the only 
table in the cabin, and ordered his attendant 
to introduce, one by one, the persons who 
came on business. 

A young peasant was the first to enter ; 
he made several signs of the cross before a 
holy picture in the corner of the hut — it is 
an old es^blished custom in Russia ; a real 
Russian always salutes the saints of the 
house, before paying his respects to its 
master, or the person he is visiting. 

" Who are you T said the captain, who 
was laconic in his questions, and liked the 
replies to them to be brief. 

*' lidor Nikitofi*, serf in the neighbouring 
diat^u." 

"What do you want r 

" Liberty — to share your lot." 

TOL. II. 4 
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" Do you know what awaits me ? What 
hare your masters done to you T 

*' Nothing atrocious ; but I wish to be a serf 
no longer — and if I fly anywhere but to you, 
I shall be brought back/' 

*' I do not wish to injure the proprie- 
tors" 

" I was told you protected the serfs." 

*' I am just in all my deeds. When you 
have any complaint, come to me ; but your 
being simply a serf is no recommendation. 
Adieu." 

Trisehka dismissed the peasant with a 
ti'gi. Another older man was introduced, 
dressed in a brown frock coat, which des- 
cended to his knees— it was full of holes ; 
with his boots, it composed his entire dress. 
His eye wandered from object to object, but 
rested upon none. Trisehka, surprised and 
impatient at this state of agitation, told the 
man to look at him. 
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" What is your position T he asked. 

" I have been a bell*ringer." 

" And now T 

^' I come to seek employment from you/^ 

•* What are your claims T 

" I have given proofs of my fitness — ^I 
have plundered the cathedral of Tver/' 

'' What makes you believe I require 
thieves T 

" Your reputation/' 

" I will prove to youHihe contrary. Here 
let this man be seized, and given up to the 
authorities,'' cried Trischka to his followers, 
who entered at his call ; they gagged and 
carried him off. 

" The next^" he cried. 

'' There is a person who wishes to speak 
to you in private." 

"Who is it?" 

*' A woman." 
** Bid her come in." 
42 
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A veiled female entered. 

" Trischka,'* she said, " what do you ask 
to avenge me T 

" Upon whom, for what T 

'* I was beautiful, m j beautj has passed 
awaj like a shadow ; I have been gay, but 
grief has oppressed my soul ; I was disposed 
to live happily, but a wretch has destroyed 
my hopes/' 

** I guess — ^you have have seduced and 
abandoned.^ 

** I was legally married ; but my husband 
has rejected me/' 

" For what reason T 

" He grew tired of me/' 

'' That is an affair of the priests, not 



mine/' 
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" And has spent it, I pity you, he is an 
accomplished villain/' 
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''No, he has possession of it still, but 
he will not restore it to mj parents.'' 

" Why not address yourself to the tri- 
bunals r 

** They can do nothing ; my husband pre- 
tends that he spent it on me, when he lived 
with me ; I believe your power to be greater 
than that of the tribunals/' 

** Tou wish me to compel your husband to 
love you, to take you back 1" 

'' I hate him too much to wish it.'' 

*' In that case what is to be done 1 where 
is your portion ?" 

'* It is in money, in the house oi my hus- 
band who is absent." 

^ I understand ; it is a simple affair of rob- 
bery, that concerns my people ; I will en- 
trust it to the most skilful — They are all 
trust-worthy, I have selected them expressly ; 
moreover if the one I choose should wrong 
you in the least, he will have to answer 
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for it to me — Give him every information ; 
your confidence shall be justified ; you will 
pay whatever you think proper if the affair 
succeeds, as a reward for our trouble.^ 

Trischka called one of his men, and ar- 
ranged with him as to the course to be 
adopted in concert with the lady, who re- 
tired full of hope, and treated with much 
respect by those to whom she had proposed 
so excellent a business. 

A lackey succeeded the lady. He threw 
himself on his knees, and resting on his 
hands, he struck the floor with his forehead. 
This mode of salutation is very common 
in Russia ; a man in distress employs it to 
move his superior ; religious persons employ 
it when saying their prayers. 

" Batuschka,*'* cried the lackey, " save me.'' 

t DiminutiTe of &ther. 
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« What has befallon you V 

*^ Thej want to make me a soldier.'' 

« For what fault T 

*■ I am guUiy without being guilty ;* be- 
cause I served mj young master faithfully, 
his father desires to make me a soldier ; he 
has killed his son, and wishes to remove m« 
in order to destroy all recollection of his 
own shame.'' 

^ How did he kill his son T 

** He sent him to the Caucasus, to get rid 
of him,'' 

'* He was of course a worthless fellow, 
that young master of yours 1" 

'* He was one of the most virtuous of men, 
he never injured a fly, he wept to see ano-* 
ther injured. How could such a man fight, 
or defend himself V* 



* ProTerb, meaning that the innocent are often 
pimiahed. 
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^ What caused the anger, or the hatred 
of his father r 

'^ ThesonwaswhatiscaUedaliberal ; thatis 
he thought he knew more than the Emperor^ 
and his ministers, and he proclaimed aloud 
what the ministers speak low. Then the old 
man had a mistress, who in order that she 
might have everything her own waj, put 
evil schemes in motion to remove the young 
man, and persuaded the father that his son 
was compromising him and disgracing his 
name. Now that the misfortune has hap- 
pened, and his son can never return, he is 
filled with remorse." 

^' In that case he is punished for his 
cruelty/* 

" His punishment is not very great ; he 
has only forbidden that the name of his son 
should ever be mentioned in his house, and 
as I cannot hold my tongue, he wishes to 
punish me, by making me a soldier. At all 
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eyents he shall never make me a soldier, 
and if I could only give him a bullet — ^My 
young master would have had a large for- 
tune in right of his mother, which the old 
man is squandering away with his mistress." 
** You wish then to take service with me V* 
** Yes, if you will first punish my master. 
He is about to pass by here, a few versts 
-from the high road, on his way to White 
Russia, whither he is going on a mission. 
My advice is to fall upon him/' 
** Does he carry a large sum V* 
" No, but he can give an order on his in- 
tendant, which I will get* paid/' 
** Who will be responsible for you V 
" You can have me accompanied." 
Trischka walked up and down the room 
with his arms behind his back, buried in 
thought. He stopped before the window, 
and said — 

^' Be it so, I will do something. Take 
Q 5 
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four of my men, go to the high road, atid 
point out the carriage of jour master when 
it comes in sight. I will shortly join you.^ 



The servant spoke truly ; his master -was 
the real type of a Russian tchinnovmk ; a 
Persians atrap engrafted on the Chinese man- 
darin, with all the pride of the one, and the 
ridiculous meanness of the other ; proud to- 
wards his inferiors, cringing to superiors, a 
tyrant to his family ; allowing no obstacle 
to check his ambition, he had sacrificed 
his son to it. He was a common produce of 
the political soil and atmosphere of Kusaa : 
one must have searched deeply into his 
heart, to hare found there a spark of good* 
ness ; he did good for the sake of ostenta- 
tion, and his principles of honor were very 
elastic, he would not perhaps hare endured a 
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flagrant insult^ bat he pat ap with sach as 
he could avenge on those beneath him, say- 
ing he always had them ander his thamb» 
whilst he seldom came into contact with his 
saperiors. So great was his selfishness, that 
insensible of the misfortanes of his coantry, 
he thoaght only of his own good ; and had 
a system by which he sqaared his views on 
the subject. 

Finding that his son possessed none of his 
own qualities, he conceived a hatred to him ; 
considering him as an obstacle to his ad* 
vancement; he had long endeavoured to 
eradicate his good principles, and his love of 
truth ; the youth resisted all such attempts 
with the more energy that he looked not to 
the pleasures of this world, as he felt that 
he had not long to live. The father had 
superintended his education, but his expec- 
tations were disappointed by his son^s imbib- 
ing a repugnance to those principles which 
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he considered as the elements of success, he 
conceived in consequence the greatest dis- 
trust of him, and strange to say, was jealous 
of the knowledge of his son, his delight was 
to worry, and harass him without ceasing, 
and when he had soured his temper without 
subduing him, he destroyed him. Seeing 
that he continued to profess a profound con- 
tempt for the government, he asked and ob- 
tained permission to send him to Oircassia 
as B.jounkre* At the first engagement he 
fell under the fire of the enemy. His death 
caused a re-action ; the father acknowledged 
that he had been too severe, in punishing 
what he could not correct, and superstitious 
as he was, expected that God would chastise 
him. 

Moukhine — ^for such was his^ name — was 
rolling along in an open carriage, with his 

* A noble, holding the rank of sergeant. 
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face uncoyered, and pride stamped upon bis 
countenance. 

At the moment bis carriage approacbed a 
tuft of trees, on the road side, four men 
blocked up the way, they made the coach- 
man dismount, and commenced plundering 
the carriage. 

" Help, help,'* cried the old tchinnovnik 
with all the power of his lungs. 

" Be silent, or we will break your bead ;'* 
cried one of the brigands. 

" You do not know, who the person is, 
you are attacking,*' cried Moukhine ; " my 
person is sacred ; for every hair of my head, 
you shall cause to fall, I will have a piece 
of your flesh torn out.'' 

'* We do not want your hair. Have you 
any money V asked a robber. 

" Here is my purse, let me continue my 
journey." 

'' Old avarice,'' cried the brigand who took 
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the purse ; ^ there is not enough to make 
us drink for four days,*' 

Trischka appeared at this moment^ and 
making way through his band, approached 
the traveller with great respect 

'^ I ask pardon for my people, who did 
not render you the honour due to you, 
beoause they were ignorant of your rank ; 
but if you will give your orders to your ser- 
vant here, they shall be obeyed.*" 

The servant explained to Moukhine, into 
whose hands he had fallen, and assured him 
that he would recover his liberty by paying 
ransom. The functionary was for a moment 
undecided, but hoping to have the brigands 
seized, and recover his money, he wrote the 
order upon his intendant as demanded. The 
brigand harnessed the horses once more to 
the carriage, and allowed the coachman to 
drive off alone, enjoining him to keep 
silence, unless he wished to make acquaint- 
ance with the contents of their carbines. 
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Thej took the traveller along with tfatfu. 

Whilst these events were passing on the 
high road, a troop of soldiers, conducted by 
the ispravnik, had discovered the temporary 
asylum of Trischka's band, and attacked the 
village in which it had halted. 

Adhering to the orders of their chief in 

such emergencies, the brigands, whom 

Trischka had left in the village, barricaded 

the entrance to it by means of carts, which 

they fastened together by the poles, -and 

sheltering themselves behind them, made a 

desperate resistance. Several soldiers had 

been killed, when Trischka, hearing the 

sound of firing, hastened forward with the 

men ha had with him, and attacked the 

soldiers in the rear. The soldiers gave 

way; the upravnUs endeavoured to rally 
them, but in vain. 

Trischka seized him by the body, and 
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covered by his men, dragged him to the 
village, while his assistants took to flight. 

Entering once more the hut he had pre- 
viously occupied, Trischka ordered the ^ 
ispravnik to be scourged, and when the 
punishment was over, he caused the man 
who had robbed the cathedral to be delivered 
over to him, and evacuated the village, 
taking Moukhine along with him. 

Eight days afterwards, the servants found 
him out with the money demanded, and he 
was set at liberty. The band changed its 
quarters once more, to elude the pursuit, 
which their late prisoner was sure to set on 
foot 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Mr. S * * * the governor of Smolensko 
was in despair at not being able to seize 
Trischka, who had desolated the province, 
and harassed Russia with his plunderings. The 
gend'armes were constantly making excur- 
sions in search of him, but carefully avoided 
every encounter with his formidable band. 

The guard of the town had just returned 
from a fresh investigation in the places said 
to be occupied by the band ; and after 
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firuitless labour, were worn out by fatigue. 
Mr. S. was resolved to ask for the assistance 
of more experienced soldiers ; he trembled 
for his post. He had that day signed som^ 
sentences, and sanctioned some arrests, ordered 
by the chamber employed in criminal cases, 
though, as a civil employe, he understood 
nothing of criminal jurisprudence. He did 
so, with great confidence, without reading 
the documents, to the foot of which he had 
affixed his name. 

He had remained some hours in his office, 
and was about to put off his dressing-gown 
to go out, when he was informed that a 
monk had arrived from Kiew, and requested 
the honour of being presented to him. Mr. 
S., who was a religious man, was delighted 
at the visit, and as soon as the monk entered, 
advanced to meet him, bending his head, 
and asking his blessing ; he then offered 
him his hand. 
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The monk, who was a powerful man, and 

whose hair and beard were turning grey, 

made the sign of th e cross on the forehead 

^ of the governor, and repeated it on his head. 

He requested him to take a seat. 

"You come from afar ?" he said. 

** From the convent of Kiew Petschersk." 

*• All the way on foot r 

*'Yes." 

"And whither are you going V 

"My pilgrimage ends here. I come to 
visit the holy relics of Smolensko.'' 

" May God help you. Can I be of any 
service to you 1 Are you collecting alms for 
your convent V 

"Thank Heaven, it is rich enough. I 
travel for the good of my soul." 

" Have you seen the archbishop V 

" My first visit was to him — but he was 
out ; my second was due to you." 

" I thank you. Has your journey been 
successful V* 
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** Since my entrance into great Russia, I 
have met with no obstacles; but near Riew 
I fell into the hands of the brigand Earme- 
luk/' 

•* What do you tdl me 1 Are these bri- 
gands in Kiew T asked Mr. S., delighted 
to obtain information on a subject similar 
to that which had occupied him every day. 

" Karmeluk has infested Wolthynia for 
some years f replied the monk. 

^' And he has not been seized V^ 

** Pardon me ; he has been twice in 
Siberia and has twice made his escape/' 

'^ He must be a scoundrel of the first 
class r 

" I have heard nothing of all this, though 
I am a public fuuctionary* In our 
country, we never learn anything, but by 
chance from travellers. I bless your com- 
ing here. Continue I entreat of you. Did 
the brigand ill-treat you ?" 
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" Not at all ; he only forced me to oflSci- 
ate ; to administer the sacrament to his band 
saying that they had forgotten God, and 
that my coming was a happy event/' 

" Strange idea ! did you so V^ 

*' Religion commanded it, I could not 
hesitate." 

" You saw the brigand then, — what was 
he like r 

" A terrible looking fellow ; a real Her- 
cules, he breaks iron like glass. He escaped 
by breaking his chains." 

" Bah ! — is he a man of low extraction ?" 

'* His birth is obscure ; he is a deserter, a 
former serf of Count Patocki ; but his views 
are not those of a common highwayman ; 
he pretends to redress wrongs, to punish 
the wicked, and to render service to the un- 
happy." 

^ Just like Trischka P cried the governor. 

" Of whom are you speaking V 
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'' Of a brigand who desolates this pro- 
vince'; whom I cannot seize ; but continue 
I entreat/' 

'' It is the nobility ; the Polish pans, 
that Earmeluk more especially persecutes, 
he tries to make their serfs rebel against 
theifl/' 

" Is his band numerous V^ 

" It numbers about forty men ; but he 
has accomplices whereyer he goes ; the in- 
habitants receive him as a saviour^ inform 
him of all pursuits against him, and con- 
ceal, and defend him when necessary/^ 

'* Tou tried no doubt to point out to these 
wretches the criminality of their conduct 
and to induce them to abandon it/' 

*^ I remonstrated seriously with the chief, 
but he answered drily, * Monk do your duty,' 
As to his followers, they believe the fxms 
to be the sworn enemies of our holy creed, 
and see no sin in exterminaiting thfim." 
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*' But how comes it that the goyernor 
General of Eiew, who is a soldier, and has 
numerous troops under his orders, does not 
seize so prodigious a brigand V^ 

** It is not so easy as it seems, and Kar- 
meluk, common brigand though he be, is a 
cunning fellow/' 

** You canned conceive the pleasure jou 
have caused me bj what you have just 
said, lor if it be true that General * ♦ * 
cannot suppress brigandage in Wolthynia, 
1 am much more excusable than he is, but 
as a good patriot, I will inform him of all 
you have told me." 

** Take care how you do so, he may be 
hurt at your pretending to know more than 
he himself does of the affairs of his govern- 
ment and may tell you to my mind your own 
business. Moreover what I have mentioned 
is known to all the pravince. I have not 
violated the secret oi confession, for I have 
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learnt nothing. But who is this Trischka 
who causes such annoyance to your Excel- 
lency ^'^ 

" An accomplished scoundrel, whose mys- 
tery I have not been able to penetrate. Some 
say he is a serf of Marshal Parkiewitch, 
others a colonel escaped from Siberia ; some 
that there are two individuals under the 
same name, that the Colonel acts under the 
name of Trischka ; he performs wonderful 
things, assumes all forms, and wears with 
the same ease the uniform of an officer of 
the Guards, as the habit of a peasant, he 
has moreover the manners of a man of the 
world. It is possible that what others do 
may be laid to his door. In fine, I shall 
never rest satisfied till I have sent him to 
Siberia in an iron cage, like another Pou- 
gatscheff-''* 

* A celebrated brigand in the days of Catherine. 
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'' The name of Pougatscheff is a bug-bear 
to the country, but his fate is small warning 
to those who choose to follow his example ; 
were men of his class to wish to raise the 
peasants against their masters, what would 
become of them V 

" We have suficient soldiers here to quell 
any mutiny, it is not with us, as in the 
country where Pougatscheff carried on his 
depredations ; for there, from Saratan to 
I Moscow, are no soldiers." 

I *• Yet were Karmeluk to repair to the 

Ukraine, he would find numerous partisans. 
The people are dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment, and they are warlike, — the blood ot 
the Cossacks and of freemen flows in their 
veins, they have not forgotten their ancient 
independence, nor lost the memory of recent 
wrongs. When in 1830, an appeal was 
made to their valor against the Poles, who are 
still in bad odour in the country, more than* 

VOL. n. B 
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ten thousand volunteers arose at the voice of 
the Tzar ; and when the Polisli rebellion was 
crushed without their aid, instead of sending 
those brave and generous men to their homes, 
they were distributed among the regiments 
— It was most unhandsome conduct ; the peo- 
ple murmured loudly, and with reason. I have 
seen sisters weep, and fathers clench their 
fists with imprecations ; they called to their 
lords to assist them ; were a spark to fall 
upon this mass of discontent, the flame 
would soon burst forth/' 

" Happily nothing of this sort threatens 
you, and I doubt not you will soon become 
master of the brigand who annoys you/' 

" I have made all the necessary arrange- 
ments ; I have asked for reinforcements ; 
and if I knew but where to find this male- 
factor—but he is everywhere and nowhere, 
he scarcely shows himself in one place, 
than he disappears; his carts carry him 
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from one part to another ; he even some- 
times enters the neighbouring governments. 
Ah! if I but had him/' 

^Tou must first get hold of him. But I 
perceive the hour of mass is approaching, 
and I am going to the cathedral.'' 

''Will you return and dine with m^V 

" Tour excellency is very kind, but I think 
the Archbishop will do me the honor of in- 
viting me, and subordination requires obe- 
dience to our chiefek" 

The monk made his obeisance and with- 
drew, he re-appeared no more at his Excel* 
lency's, who was informed next day by his 
agents, that Trischka had been in the city the 
day before dressed as a monk, and had called 
an the governor as he had wished to see his 
Excellency face to face, and to know what 
sort of person he had to deal with, and to 
learn the method they meant to employ to 
effect his capture. The brigand had not been 
B 2 
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able to resist the temptation of hearing him-, 
self talked about/ and of mystifying the 
goYemor. Long after thl^ disaj^ieartlnce of 
the highwayman from the soene of this WDiid, ' 
Mr. S. used to teU the history of his visits 
and could never account for his not having 
formed the idea of having him seized^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Strakob events were passing at St Peters- 
burgh ; couriers and officers in uniform were 
traversing the streets in every direction, in 
waggons, the wheels of which made a noise 
on the infamous pavement, capable of dis- 
tracting whoever heard it. What news did 
they bring? Had Poland, or Lithuaniar 
shown again some signs of life 1 Had the 
Cossacks appealed to their former liberty 1 
Did the Baltic provinces reclaim their 
B 3 
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nationality, and rise up in favour of their 
freedom, which had been oppressed 1 Had 
the serfs taken up their axes to gain their 
freedom, or, had the military colonies shaken 
off the frightful tyranny under which they 
groaned 1 Had the Circassians gained some 
new advantage 1 or, had fEimine provoked a 
revolt 1 Since the sombre reign of Nicholas 
has commenced, no good news has ever sur- 
prised the apathetio population of the 
capital. 

The employes in the different govern- 
ment offices, public and secret, walked with 
a mysterious air, repairing to hold some 
enquiry in the fortress of Peter and Paul 
Were they about to proceed to some new 
interrogations 1 to inflict some new torture 
on an unfortunate Pole, who refused to re- 
nounce his nationality, or upon some Russian 
tainted with liberalism ? 

Mr. Flamanoff, a superior officer un- 
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attached, demanded a special audience of 
Gount Benkendorff, and, admitted to his 
prescDce, deposed as follows : — 

" I was walking yesterday in the summer 
gardens, a well dressed man accosted me, 
and taking my band, made some cabalistic 
sign, which I did not understand. " You 
are one of us,^' said he ; " everything is 
going on well Colonel S., a<?caped from 
Siberia, sees the number of his partisans 
increase daily. We shall triumph at last ; 
the Tzar will fall beneath our blows. Be 
present at our meeting to-morrow. 

Mr Flamanoff gave the description of this 
individual, but could afford no information 
as to the place of rendezvous. 

He expected to get promotion by this de- 
claration ; but he was disgraced for not hav-^ 
ing given more complete information, and 
having suggested dangerous apprehensions. 

Some days after, it was whispered that a 
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colonel, escaped from Siberia, had been seized 

on board an English ship, where he had 

taken refuge. 
In the interior, people related how Tris- 

chka had disappeared ; asserting that he was 
really a colonel condemned for the revolt of 
the fourteenth, who under the name of Par- 
kievitch had pillaged the governments of 
Smolensk, and Kalurga, and who after hav- 
ing collected manj hundred thousand roubles 
had written to the Emperor to say he had re- 
taken what had been confiscated from him, 
and had retired to America- 
Some months later the rumour was con- 
tradicted, and it was asserted that there 
was no colonel in the case, that the brigand 
of Smolensk was a deserter, that he had 
been seized, knouted and sent to Siberia. 

These contradictory reports prove to de- 
monstration the evil resulting from the 
absence of all publicity, and proclaim aloud 
the abuses which are permitted in Eussia. 
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The Colossal size of the Empire to be 
civilized is further a cause of infinite loss of 
time, it prevents sofficient maturity in the 
determinations formed and desirable unitj 
in the movement of affairs. 
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